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MONEY 


OR LIFE. 


A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SUBURBS, 


BY G. HOLDEN PIKE. 


CHAPTER VIII.—A JOURNEY TO LONDON, 
AND OTHER ADVENTURES. 


THERE is nothing very exciting to a person 


“Tt makes a man look more respectable 
like,” he remarked, with a knowing frown. 
“T always set my face dead agin a lie ; but 
when I’m a-zelling a zample of wheat at zix 
shillings a bushel, I do like to be able to zay, 


of even temperament in a ride from Taunton |‘ Now with my own eyes I’ve seed wuss fetch 


to London on the Great Western Railway. 
After taking leave of his landlord and land- 
lady, a tearful farewell in the case of Mrs. 
Jordan, Henton departed rather sad at heart. 
During the seven hours’ run to the capital he 
occupied a seat in the corner of the carriage, 
now scanning a book, and then thoughtfully 
looking across the landscape he was hurrying 
past. Four years ago he had traversed that 
same ground to try his fortunes in the west, 
and the sequel had not turned out quite what 
he expected. Do sequels ever do so? Then 
he was about to enter on the humble career 
of clerk in a country bank, an employment 
not in sympathy with his tastes and aspira- 
tions, though never was young beginner more 
determined on making the most of advan- 
tages. Since then he had seen many changes, 
besides buying some experience dear. He 
had relinquished what many considered fair 
prospects in taking a bold step; and now, 
after the cost was counted, there remained 
the necessity for long patience, hard toil, and 
self-denial. 

The spring weather was pleasant, however, 
and to an observer of human nature the com- 
pany of the third-class compartment supplied 
both instruction and entertainment. There 
was a middle-aged, fresh-coloured country- 
woman, with two bundles and a large two- 
handled basket, which supplied her with sand- 
wiches and cider at or about every alternate 
station. She was going to Reading, she said, 
to visit a daughter whom she had not seen 
for ten long years. There was also a west 
country farmer, who as yet had not seen 


fifty-two a quarter in Mark Lane.’ Or when 
I’m bargainin’ with the buyer ofa lot of bul- 
locks, I like to let it zeem that I’ve knowed 
lighter and wuss stock fetch a higher figure 
in Smithfield. Now, ladies and gentlemen, it 
stands to reason that every farmer ought to 
be able to zay zg much.” 

This speech was addressed to the company 
in general, while the country woman was rum- 
maging for materials to make up another 
repast, inthe meantime offering aportion of her 
viands to a youth opposite, who was travelling 
to London to enter on a situation procured 
for him by the vicar of Weston-cum-Leigh- 
ton, his native parish. 

*] like what you say about London,” he 
observed, looking across to the farmer, “ but 
from all I ’ear, London ’ave overgrowed 
itself.” 

“ Just so,” answered the other, crossing his 
forefingers to add emphasis to his words ; 
“but we must look at these things straight 
forrards ; and when we come to do that ’ere’s 
the poser—the bigger the cities, the wuss for 
the land. Under a nateral state of things, the 
more mouths there are to feed, the dearer food 
ought to be. Wot I zay, then, itis ovnateral 
when the population increases while corn 
gets cheaper. Zeventy year ago, when the 
towns, zome on ’em, were thought nothin’ of, 
wheat fetched its price.” 

‘“‘ Farmers were respected in those days,” 
answered the young man. 

“ Ay, were they, and protected too, boy,” 
continued the farmer, taking a pinch of snuff. 
“But now-a-days !—well, I may zay that I 








London, having set his heart on so doing for 
forty years. The farmer held independent 
opinions on many questions; and among 
other things he thought it became all farmers 
to inspect for themselves those eighth and 


never read about the new-fangled notions 
that gets abroad without shiverin’ and shakin’, 
and askin’ myself, what wou/d my father have 
zed?” 

The conversation thus tended to show 


ninth wonders of the world, Mark Lane and/that the towns were growing rich at the ex- 


Smithfield markets. 
IX. 








pense of the soil. It was also now and then 
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stimulated by a draught from a metal-headed 
bottle, the fumes from which told that the 
farmer appreciated old rum as well as old 
ideas. 

There was one other passenger, who as yet 
has remained unnoticed—a woman who struck 
Henton as being rather singular. Though 
poor in appearance, she was not altogether 
of a vulgar cast, and her expression of coun- 
tenance was ratherintellectual than otherwise. 
She sat in silence, as though taking in all 
that was said without caring to say anything 
herself. Then she raised her head quickly at 
mention of Weston-cum-Leighton. 

“IT know that place,” thought Henton. “It 
was there, at Hedge Farm, in that parish, my 
aunt Mary died. Why should this stranger 
show an interest in the name?” 

The stranger herself lapsed into seeming 
indifference until the train reached Padding- 
ton, when after alighting she came forward to 
where Henton stood. 

“You are Henton Fairlock ?” she said. 

“I am, but I do not recognise you.” 

“You will do in good time,” the woman 
answered. ‘You are now to be found at 
Ashdale should a poor lady need advice?” 

“Certainly, but what—— ?” 

“* My name is Eliza Sprint, I will say more 
when I see you again. I go up and down 
now and then between Taunton and Lon- 
don.” 

The stranger disappeared among the 
crowd. Henton found his curiosity whetted, 
but as nothing more was to be learned at 
present he gave attention to finding a com- 
fortable hostelry.. He decided on staying 
at the “George and Blue Boar,” in Holborn, 
a quaint house of many historical associations, 
which has since given place to a large hotel. 

The train being half an hour behind time, 
the traveller arrived in Holborn about ten 
o’clock, thankful for having reached a place 
of refreshment. He was walking towards 
the coffee-room, carrying a bag in each hand, 
the cabman bringing up the rear with a heavy 
trunk, when a man standing at the bar sud- 
denly caught his attention. He showed 
his surprise by stopping suddenly ; then sub- 
duing his feelings he passed on unobserved 
by the stranger. The cabman noticed the 
whole circumstance, since he barely escaped 
sending the “fare” head foremost along the 
passage by a blow from the heavy leather 
case. 

“Steady, governor, steady! a little more 
and you'd ’ave bin’ a- flounder,” said the 
man. 

“TI beg your pardon. I: forgot you were 


behind,” said Henton ; “I thought I recog- 
nised a gentleman yonder. 

“ All right, no ’arm done.” 

Yet, asight of somebody’s features had sur- 
prised Henton, and noticing that his hand 
trembled a little while paying the fare, the 
cabman showed a passing interest in the ad- 
venture by soliloquizing as he returned to the 
street —“’Impendin’ tragedy! ‘Two chaps 
a-frightenin’ one another in the passage. 

In the meantime another soliloquy might 
have been heard in the coffee-room.. A car- 
pet bag unlocked lay upon the table, and 
Henton stood intently scrutinizing a photo- 
graph taken from its recesses. 

“Could I be mistaken? No; that zs the 
very man. No one could mistake those eyes. 
Then my cousin, supposed to be dead, is 
abroad in London !” 

Unobserved for at least a minute, the 
waiter stood by, ready to carry away the lug- 
gage and receive orders. 

“Oh, excuse my inattention,” said Henton, 
looking up from the photograph; “TI shall 
require accommodation for one or perhaps 
two nights. By the way, are those gentlemen 
I saw just now in the passage still there ?” 

“Oh yes, there were two or three standing 
at the bar,” replied the waiter superciliously, 
as though surprised at the quality of the 
gentleman’s acquaintance. “ They have 
gone now, sir.” 

‘Gone, have they?” said Henton, disap- 
pointed. “I thought I recognised one of 
them.” 

It was true the men were gone. It was 
likewise true that the features of one of them 
corresponded with the portrait of Mrs. Jor- 
dan’s lodger. It was both singular and pro- 
voking that immediately on setting foot in 
London, Henton should be within a hair’s 
breadth of making a desirable discovery,—a 
discovery more intimately connected with 
himself than his landlady suspected. ‘The 
opportunity came, but before a second 
chance of seizing it occurred it was gone. 

“Do those persons often call here?” 
inquired Henton of the waiter, who now came 
in with some refreshment ; “ those persons, 
I mean, who were at the bar when I arrived.” 

“Don’t know ’em, sir,” rejoined the 
waiter, “but I’ve no doubt they come ’ere. 
Lots of people come ’ere in the course of a 
day.” 

It had been Henton’s intention to leave 
for Ashdale on the morning after arriving in 
London, but so desirous was he of following 
up the discovery made that he decided on 
prolonging his stay, if thereby the object he 
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had in view could be gained. This relative 
of his, James Chandler, he just remembered 
as a child; and having for so long heard him 
talked about as dead, he felt extremely 
anxious to secure an interview, especially 
now that a mystery shrouded the wanderer’s 
life. What could be the meaning of this? —A 


idle manner. 


a means of benefiting his cousin. 


would go thither, and on the next evening 
fortune might again favour him. 


points of life. An entirely new course with 
its unknown associations lay before him, and 
who could tell whether the path would con- 
tain most of joy or of disappointment ? 

“T shall require my room another night,” 
he said, on finishing breakfast next morning ; 
“‘T shall be away all day, however.” 

“Ifthose gents should look in again, shall 
I tell them that you particularly wish to speak 
to them?” said the waiter, curiously. 

“No, thank you, I will not trouble you fur- 
ther,” replied Henton, not wishing to appear 
anxious. 

“ And now for PaddingtonGreen,” cried he. 
“The Chandlers will welcome me, just as I 
should welcome them after a long spell of 
country life. Now for Paddington Green.” 

Brushing his hat at the window, Henton 
was just ready to start westward, when he 
observed a man and a youth passing rapidly 
along the footway, and closely engaged in con- 
versation. The younger was tall and slimly 
built, and while his features expressed intelli- 
gence, they spoke too of dissatisfaction. The 
face of the elder spoke of intellectual force. 
His countenance was dark—some would have 
judged it handsome. He looked like one 
who could command energy and perseverance 
in any work he might undertake—and like 
one, too, who hardly forgave an injury, and 
never shrank from punishing a foe. 


day in London could be passed agreeably. 
He had relatives living at Paddington, he |altered. 


On the following morning the traveller 
awoke with those sensations well understood 
by those who remember the marked turning- 


Disappointed, Henton returned into the old- 
fashioned hotel, and prepared for other ad- 
ventures. 

Some years ago Paddington Green wore a 
more old-fashioned guise as well as a more 
pleasing aspect than it does at present. The 
area was neither fenced around nor orna- 


near connection of his being about London in | mented with shrubs and seats as now. No 
questionable company, and seemingly in an {artificial adornments were needed to make 
If possible, he would come at | the spot attractive. 
the facts, and he might perhaps become | worse, think all lovers of the picturesque—has 
Another | gradually taken place. 


Change—change for the 


Yet the fine old 
church of St. Mary remains substantially un- 
In sombre stateliness the sanctuary 
has stood to see the green divested of its 
rural dress by encroaching bricks and mor- 
tar. 

In a favourable position on the green there 
stood a chemist’s establishment, the same 
being kept by an able pharmaceutist of the 
old school, one Samuel Chandler. The shop 
itself was a unique specimen of its kind, 
having remained virtually the same through 
several generations of chemists who had 
lived, thrived, and died within its precincts, 
Even Mr. Chandler himself was considered 
a sufficiently antique person to be represent- 
ative of a former age. ‘This at least was what 
the neighbours believed and averred. The 
same neighbours pronounced Mr. Chandler 
proud and off-handed, though in reality he 
was nothing of the kind. ‘The reason of this 
local depreciation of the chemist was quite 
obvious to common observers. Mr. Chand- 
ler belonged to a profession which demanded 
a liberal training. Though trades were hon- 
ourable callings, a chemist practised an art. 
Such were Mr. Chandler’s private opinions 
on the relative positions of himself and neigh- 
bours. Never having shown reserve in 
expressing his sentiments, they were well 
known, but were not always charitably in- 
terpreted by Mr. Tallings the grocer, or by 
Mr. Brand the butcher. Life, however, 
passed smoothly enough with Mr, Chandler. 
Of property he inherited enough and to spare. 
Then, besides, he was too skilful and ready 
in administering medicine in small ailments 
to be lightly treated by those who, knowing 
his worth, yet ridiculed hisassumptions. He 











But allowing no time for making observa- 
tions like these, Henton ran into the street to 
take a glance whither the two had gone. The 
pathway was thronged, though the individuals 
sought after were not visible. He hastened 
along the pavement for a hundred yards. 
The result was fruitless. The slimly-built 
youth and the dark-looking man were no- 





dressed well, lived well, and often on fine 
days could be seen taking exercise in the 
vicinity, re-inspecting some local curiosity, or 
nodding in a friendly or, as was thought, in a 
condescending manner to inferiors. 

In stature Mr. Chandler did not exceed the 
middle height, was rather stoutly built, and 
carried a genial, intellectual countenance. A 
little back parlour—his own room—contained 





where to be seen on that Holborn pathway. 
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a collection of well-selected medical books, 
besides which were numbers of others on 
archzeology, a diversion in which he delighted. 
Some of these last related to Paddington 
particularly, for with the antiquities of his 
adopted parish the chemist prided himself on 
being familiar. In his hobby of archzology 
Mr. Chandler much resembled his brother-in- 
law, the Rev. Matthew Fairlock, of Ashdale ; 
and, as was the case with the author of The 
Manuscript, none ventured to speak of anti- 
quarian subjects in Mr. Chandler’s presence 
unless they had a little spare time on hand. 
He always seemed happy either in narrating 
the origin of St. Mary’s Church, or in dilat- 
ing on kindred subjects down to the etymo- 
logy of the word Paddington. Were you 
interested thus far he would read for your 
further diversion some choice notes written 
in the margins ot learned books; and he 
could also give satisfactory reasons for put- 
ting those notes on the said margins. 

Mrs. Chandler was a woman in every way 
worthy of her partner. While retaining 
traces of the good looks of former years, her 
hair was now turning grey; but changing 
locks added attraction to an autumnal face. 
As a wife Mrs. Chandler held rather extrava- 
gant opinions of her husband’s skill and of 


his knowledge generally. She was the second |. 


born of those three sisters, Anne, Jane, and 
Mary, of whom we have already spoken, 
—Mr. Fairlock, the pastor, being the eldest 
of the family. Mary, the youngest sister, was 
mother of James Chandler, and in youth had 
been accounted the fairest maiden of her 
native parish. Jane, the second sister, never 
married, and was now a confirmed but con- 
tented spinster, spending her time either at 
Ashdale or at Paddington. ‘The sisters when 
maidens at home fondly loved one another ; 
and the open countenance of Jane especially 
assumed a tinge of pensiveness now that 
Mary was no more. 

The family of the Chandlers consisted of a 
son and daughter, both grown up. Samuel 
was twenty-two and Mary twenty years of 
age. Mary, so named after her departed 
aunt, was certainly prepossessing—was really 
handsome, her brother said. She stood a 
little above the middle height, had dark hair 
and an oval countenance. Shealso possessed 
a good share of common sense. Then Samuel 
was of an ingenuous disposition, and he found 
a congenial employment as 2 chemist without 
being an antiquary. 

Such was the family which Henton Fair- 
lock was about to visit. The spring weather 


pace, so that in due time a stranger was ob- 
served by Mr. Tallings and by Mr. Brand to 
enter the chemist’s shop. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chandler happening to be 
out, Mary and Samuel, as well as aunt Jane, 
accorded the visitor a hearty welcome. Four 
years, with their customary changes,} had 
wrought on the young people for the better. 
When Henton left for Taunton Mary was a 
schoolgirl of sixteen, while Samuel had only 
just been articled to his father’s business. 
Now the trio were arrived at an age for 
taking a share in the battle of life. 

On Henton’s arrival there were warm greet- 
ings on both sides. The visitor declared 
that he really enjoyed the pleasure he had 
long anticipated, while Mary and Samuel 
manifested those signs of unfeigned joy 
which, after all, constitute the best welcome. 

Mary was busily employed over cutting 
out a dress which aunt Jane was as busily 
intent on sewing. It is always pleasing to 
sensible men to find women who aspire to 
the position of ladies, happy over some em- 
ployment higher than fashionable frivolities. 
What was even more pleasing in this in- 
stance was the absence of any symptoms of 
discomfiture in the workers when caught at 
their work. 

The young people and Miss Fairlock had 
not long received Henton ere Mr. and Mrs. 
Chandler came in to impart more warmth to 
the welcome. The chemist was seldom a 
subject of low spirits, and on this morning 
all things conspired to make him buoyant. 
First there was this pleasant surprise. Then 
he had picked up two literary bargains on his 
favourite subject of archeology. The day 
was a red letter day in Mr. Chandler’s 
calendar of life. He sat for a minute wiping 
his face, warm with walking, and then ad- 
dressed his nephew in_half- enthusiastic 
words. 

“ Henton Fairlock, give me your hand, my 
boy,” he said, “I am proud of you. Yes, 
yes, I admire decision of character. A man 
who can act in self-reliance has strength 
somewhere. The vulgar point to something 
of this sort without knowing it, when they 
speak about looking after the main chance. 
Henton, you have started well by setting an 
example of plodding ; and plodding is another 
name for the hard pursuing of an object in 
all weathers. You are hopeful of success, I 
trust, and charitable, because fretful tempers 
reap the tares of discontent ; and too keen 
an eye to mark the faults of others will miss 
timely chances. While expecting nothing 





being still fine, he moved forward at a brisk 





without toil and perseverance, remember that 
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largeness of heart is better than broad estates. 
Henton, I can see you are going through 
some hard drudgery. TZzat is sure to end 
well. Better have the arms braced by dis- 
cipline than enervated by luxury. Everybody 
is hankering after independence. Now, as I 
take it, he who follows most closely the lead- 
ings of Providence stands on an unyielding 
basis of independence, even in a worldly 
sense. It is said of the first William Pitt 
that he could inspire his servants with confi- 
dence and enthusiasm. Whatever they were 
required to do, he taught them to go straight 
at it, and never faint until victory came. I 
suppose such men do not know the meaning 


he must have some object—in hiding about 
London I cannot divine. I have twice called 
on the step-father at Ashdale, but Raggles 
absolutely shuns me. He is always either 
out, or reported to be out.” 

“Do you think there is any way of finding 
out where James Chandler lives, uncle?” 
inquired Henton. “I do not believe that he 
is a thief any more than you.” 

‘*T can tell you this,” answered the chemist. 
“There is a man living at Ashdale named 
Simkins. WhenI left home he was a lad 
serving on my father’s farm. The other day 
he told me something about having seen a 
young man near his own house at Ashdale, 


of despair, or only know it as the sign of| rather late at night, who he felt sure was the 


weakness. But, my good nephew, pray excuse 
my volubility. You are on your way to Ash- 
dale?” 

Henton explained to his uncle, who was 
only imperfectly acquainted with his late his- 
tory, the manner of his leaving Taunton, and 
how Mr. Harebell had given him a tutorship. 
He then narrated the adventure of the last 
evening, told over again Mrs. Jordan’s story, 
and what he»knew of the alleged robbery, 
until Mr. Chandler was painfully surprised. 

“ What!” he cried, after allowing himself 
time to recover, “then is my nephew really 
alive, after all? I was greatly shocked when 
I heard of his sudden death by drowning, 
and often has it distressed me since. What 
villany is this? Is the son of so good a 
mother to become the scapegoat of the 
family ? It is enough to break the repose of 
the dead! But I do not believe he is a thief.” 

It has already been explained that the 
Chandler family came originally from Somer- 
set, the father of the chemist having been the 
farmer on the picturesque coast of the Bristol 
Channel. We have also seen how James, the 
eldest son, married Mary Fairlock, sister of the 
Ashdale Nonconformist minister. Situated 
near the farm of the Chandlers, the farmstead 
of the Fairlocks also overlooked the sea and 

the sombre Quantock hills. Contrary to the 
advice of all who wished her well, Mary, on 
losing her husband, contracted a second alli- 
ance with Nicholas Raggles, of Crowcomb-on- 
Sea ; but discovering too late the character of 
that individual she died, as people supposed, 
of a broken heart. 

“Tf it be as you say,” said Mr. Chandler, 
“there is a mystery shadowing the path of 
that boy which we cannot hope to unravel all 
at once. I am well aware that he ought to 
enjoy a moderate property on coming of age ; 
what, therefore, can be his object—and from 


son of my brother. Believing your cousin 
James to be dead, I pooh-poohed the idea, 
and told him not to deal in superstition. 
Now I think I may have been mistaken. 
You will call on Simkins ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Henton. “But remember, 
uncle, James should have some allowances 
made for him. That his mother should have 
committed the mistake of marrying again to 
become the slave of a mere money-grub is 
deplorable. I believe Raggles to be the 
embodiment of meanness. Destitute of 
shame, he used his step-son in as shameful 
a manner as the laws of civilized society will 
allow. He bought him cheap clothes ; sent 
him to a large school, where he learned 
more ill than good ; and to get him off hand 
sent him to sea against his will, and rejoiced 
on receiving news of his death. The two 
must hate one another very heartily,—that is, 
supposing Raggles knows of James’s return 
to England, as I believe he does.” 

Henton left the home of the Chandlers 
wiser and more satisfied than he entered. 
He now resolved on spending no more time 
in London. He would go to Ashdale the 
next morning, and there hear for himself 
what the Inspector Simkins could tell. — 

“May God bless you, my lad,” said 
Mr. Chandler at parting. “When I see 
young men with anything promising in them, 
I say, ‘ Go in and win.’ Yet I say that to 
succeed as regards both worlds we need three 
things,—an occupation in sympathy with our 
tastes and powers, perseverance to complete 
designs, and a cheerful spirit to brace the 
system in hours of leisure. Possess these, 
and realize your dependence on a higher 
power, and you must make way. A suitable 
vocation can be sought ; habits of persever- 
ance should be cultivated, and a benign 
nature is the gift of God. Henton, my lad, 





the character of his connections I infer that 


this is an old man’s philosophy. I have 
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tested it, and the ring is that of sterling 
metal.” 


CHAPTER IX.—MR. AND MRS. HORROCKS— 
THEIR LODGERS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


In Quellum Street, near Clerkenwell Green; 
lived Mr. and Mrs. Horrocks and their two 
lodgers. The thoroughfare was of a semi- 
respectable class, and had nothing in it to 
attract a passenger whose business did not 
lie in that direction. Few of the houses 
were wholly occupied by the families who 
rented them, while the maids-of-all-work 
were girls of the stronger and more obliging 
kind. 

In Quellum Street there lived Mr. Henry 
Horrocks, a gentleman who must needs be 
introduced to the reader, since he will take 
a part in this history. Mr. Horrocks was 
one of those small important men who are 
plentiful enough in so large and diversified 
a population as that of London; and con- 
sequential as he was when his prospects were 
bleak and his means scant, he was lifted up 
even to dizziness now that he was wedded 
to a woman of expectations. In conver- 
sation Mr. Horrocks was empty and noisy, 
in dress showy and vulgar. Like all ignorant 
persons whose talents are below mediocrity, 
he was egotistical and opinionated.. He 
usually carried the day with Pa—as he 
fondly styled Mr. Raggles—by boldness on 
the one hand, and a fawning fussiness on 
the other. By such petty arts as he was 
master of he drew no less a sum than five 
hundred pounds from his father-in-law’s 
stores—a large sum when it is remembered 
that the features of Mr. Raggles were in- 
variably drawn awry by the bare idea of 
parting with cash. Undoubtedly Mr. Hor- 
rocks possessed a little soul, and showed 
certain symptoms of a mean nature. He 
was obsequious to the rich, but contemp- 
tuously off-hand to such as were poor. A 
sort of unprincipled adventurer on the un- 
certain tide of London commercial life, he 
was a very magnet to attract such mean 
metal as Mr. Raggles. By parting his hair 
down the middle of his head, and other 
pretty arts, he did his utmost to set off to 
the best advantage a set of coarse mean 
features, and so passed for a gentleman 
among such as were themselves vulgar. 

Mrs. Horrocks was superior to her hus- 
band, the pill-seller. Indeed, had Mrs. 
Jemima been wedded to a nobler nature she 
would not have shown to disadvantage. 


kindly nature of her dead mother seemed to 
be reproduced in her features. What was 
better than beauty, she was an industrious 
housewife. 

This chapter, however, will chiefly relate 
to Mr. and Mrs. Horrocks’s lodgers, who 
occupied two rooms on the first floor. The 
reader has previously caught a glimpse of 
these gentlemen in Holborn. They are now 
to be seen at ease, because at home. James 
Chandler, the elder, is seated by the fireside 
reading a newspaper; the younger, Henry 
Spendel, has just returned from the City, 
where he holds a situation in the bank of 
James and Harebell. 

The maid-of-all-work was just serving tea, 
and on the tray lay a letter which she handed 
to Mr. Chandler. He read the note, and 
then spoke to his companion concerning its 
contents when the servant retired. 

“ Spendel, the old fellow is really coming 
on Tuesday.” 

** He is bound to come,” said Mr. Spendel. 

“You know Tuesday is the day fixed for 
selling the Fernfield estate,” continued James. 
“JT have good reason for supposing that 
Raggles has been setting his heart on making 
a bargain out of that affair, and accordingly 
I have set my heart on thwarting him.” 

“ Good again,” replied the clerk. 

“JT must keep as firm a hold on him as I 
can, you know, Spendel, especially now that 
this trumped-up charge of robbery is set 
afloat by old Cheatem.” 

A great pity, Jim, that you were not able 
to stay at Taunton a few months longer 
until you came of age. You could then 
have come down on them suddenly, and have 
gained the day before their surprise was 
over.” 

“ Ay, Spendel, if it had not been for 
dropping that letter which revealed all.” 
‘But you are a genius, Jim, and will floor 
them yet,” said Mr. Spendel, taking a seat 
by the table and filling two cups with tea, 
one of which he handed to his friend. 

“You think so, do you?” returned the 
other. ‘ Then do you really believe I shall 
ever get this five thousand pounds out of the 
clutches of these miserable wretches ?” 

“ Bound to get it, Jim, if you steer right,” 
said the clerk. ‘ But what do you think?” 
“Well, what ?” 

“Why, this afternoon I saw a pretty name- 
sake of yours. and a relative too, as I can 
prove, or circumstantial evidence is a delu- 
sion and sham.” 

“Ves ?—a lady, of course?” 

“Of course. She came to the bank, and 





Though she could not be called pretty, the 
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having to sign a receipt, I noticed that the 
name was Mary Chandler ; and if there wasn’t 
a powerful family likeness, indict me for 
story-telling, that’s all. I felt strongly in- 
clined to claim an acquaintance. Had she 
stayed another ten minutes at the counter 
I should have been hopelessly smitten. She 
was enough to carry a fellow captive at first 
sight.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Spendel; and put a 
little more sugar in my next cup,” said James, 
handing over his cup and saucer. 

“ But have you seen your cousin lately?” 

“Not for ten years.” 

“Then, believe me, you will be as far 
gone in folly as I was when you do see her,” 
answered Mr. Spendel. “ Jim, you will be 
captivated as surely as you are heir to that 
five thousand pounds. Dark hair, even 
pearly teeth, a kind musical voice, soft ex- 
pression in the eyes, and the refined lady all 
over. I declare F 

“Stop, Spendel ; how do you know she is 
my cousin ?” 

“She came from Paddington.” 

“Ay. But never mind these light things 
now. How can a fellow in my position deal 
in dainty love matters? I have something 
more pressing to speak about.” 

“ Say on then, my good fellow.” 

“Let me tell you then, Spendel, that we 
must be careful of these Horrockses,” James 
continued. “I found out to-day that they 
are related to Raggles; that Mrs. Horrocks 
is, in fact, my old enemy’s daughter. If 
they discover who I am we shall have to 
move away.” 

“That’s a damper, Jim, for a fellow'’s high 
spirits. What about the father’s coming on 
Tuesday ?” 

“ He dare not breathe a word to tell them 
who I am,” answered James. 

“‘ A very queer business, Jim ; very queer. 
How did you find out this relationship ?” 

“Just in this way. Our landlady favoured 
me this afternoon with a bit of her history. 
I was standing in the passage at the time, 
and she almost knocked me down by telling 
me that her father was Mr. Raggles, of Ash- 
dale. She also told me something about the 
art and mystery of pill-making.” 

“We must mind our game then, Jim,” said 
Mr. Spendel, as he rose and walked into the 
adjoining bedchamber to prepare for going 
out. 

In former days James Chandler and 
Henry Spendel were schoolfellows together 
at Taunton. When James came suddenly 

to London a few weeks before this conver- 





sation occurred the two met unexpectedly 
in Lombard Street. It is not probable that 
the clerk would have known his quondam 
playmate had not James himself undertaken 
the business of recognition. One result of 
the meeting was that the two agreed to lodge 
together in apartments already held by Mr. 
Spendel at Clerkenwell. 

“Do you know that old Eliza Sprint, of 
Broad Yard yonder, died some time ago?” 
asked James, as his companion now emerged 
from the bed-room, beautified for some even- 
ing amusement. 

“Did she though? A lucky thing that we 
got the affidavit.” 

**And her daughter has come from the 
west to enter on possession.” 

“Goon again, Jim; we shall win yet,” 
answered Mr. Spendel, taking a cane from a 
corner of the room and walking out. 

The maid-of-all-work now brought in an- 
other letter, addressed in a round hand to 
Mr. Chandler. ‘This note, written on a sheet 
of full-sized paper, was rather awkwardly 
folded, and ran thus :— 

“ Excuse my being so bold as to address this 
to you, but perhaps I may yet serve you. I 
knew you before you went to sea, when I gave 
you the box. I knew you again in Taunton, 
and I have found you out here. I am always 
at home on Saturdays if you ask for Eliza 
Sprint of Broad Yard.” 

“I will see you when need arises,” said 
James; “I believe you are a friend.” 

In the meantime Henton Fairlock went 
down to Ashdale, and was found prosecuting 
some inquiries such as he deemed of peculiar 
importance. He managed to secure a con- 
versation with Simkins, the railway inspector, 
in a cottage not more than five hundred 
yards away from Ashdale Grange. 

“You must know, sir, that I was well ac- 
quainted with this Raggles in past days,” 
said the railway official. “Then I may tell 
you that the opinion I formed of him on first 
sight I have never altered. To my mind, a 
more mean-spirited fellow never stepped 
into shoes. I also knew very well all the 
Chandler family. As a lad I worked on the 
farm of old Mr. Chandler in the west 
country, by the foot of the Quantock hills. 
Quite plain now do I call to mind the 
wedding day of Mr. James, who was very 
like his father in having a generous heart 
and a bonny nature. Miss Mary Fairlock 
was my young master’s chosen bride. Ah 
me, sir! I think now I see her stepping into 
the carriage in the summer morning, as sweet- 





tempered and pretty a maiden as a man need 
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ever wish to wed. Before Miss Mary and 
Mr. James came together I used to be a 
favourite with them. You see, sir, they 
honoured me with their trust, and made use 
of me in sending messages and letters to 
each other. Having looked on me as a 
friend like for so long, when they set up for 
themselves, and when old Mr. Chandler gave 
up, I stayed in the house of young Mr. and 
Mrs. Chandler until my poor master's death, 
which happened soon after the birth of his 
son James. About eighteen months after— 
in an evil hour, I ought to say,—Nicholas 
Raggles came into the west country, and, 
in a manner that I never could make out, 
he won the favour of my mistress till she 
consented to become his wife. I cannot 
trust myself to say more, Mr. Fairlock. I 
gave notice to leave, and came to London 
after a fortnight’s service under my new 
master—slave-driver would be a better name 
for him,—who, as you may know, managed 
to send his step-son first to a cheap school 
and then to sea, where we all thought Master 
James was drowned. After this I heard of 
my poor mistress’s death, when all was sold 
off, and Raggles came and set up here in 
Ashdale.” 

“Then you know something about my 
cousin’s way of life, and of his general 
character, I suppose?” said Henton. 

“ Well, as you are one of the family, and, as 
I believe, a man of honour, I will tell you 
what I know,” continued the guard. “A 
week or two back I caught sight of Mr. 
James in a compartment of a_ first-class 
coach in the last train down. An hour after, 
I saw him push a piece of paper under the 
doorway of Mr. Raggles and hurry away. 
He does not know me by sight now, though 
of course he would remember my name.” 

“ You know where he lives, perhaps ?” said 
Henton. 

“ Naturally feeling an interest in him and 
in his family, I put myself about a little to 
make inquiries, you see.” 

“ And did you succeed ?” 

“ Well, yes,” answered the guard. “But stay 
a minute,—you know Clerkenwell Green?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, in a rather dirty-looking house near 
there—in Quellum Street, in fact, which is 
nearly overshadowed by the Sessions House— 
there lives one Horrocks, a pill manufacturer. 
In his house James Chandler can be found 
most days after six in the evening.” 

“It is unaccountable that on leaving Taun- 
ton he should pitch his tent there,” said 
Henton. 


‘‘ What is stranger,” continued Simkins 
* is that this Horrocks is a son-in-law of Mr. 
Raggles; and from what I can learn, he does 
not suspect his relationship to Mr. James. 
Horrocks is a mere snake-in-the-grass, who is 
always ready to toady to his wife’s connections 
for the sake of what he can get, which will be 
precious little until death gives it him, Yet, 
as I say, he lives in ignorance of the relation- 
ship between his wife’s family and the man he 
is lodging. On the other hand, were Mr. 
James only a bit wiser, I think he would 
change his quarters. He may know or he 
may not know who Mrs. Horrocks really is. 
I cannot say; I am very much in the dark. 
I do not properly understand these move- 
ments of my old master’s son. I merely 
suppose that he is trying to defeat some 
villany coming from Mr. Raggles. It seems 
to me that there is some dark secret between 
those two,—some bone of bitter feud, Mr. 
Fairlock. I often ask myself what will be 
the end, and long to see the upshot.”’ 

After thanking his informer, Henton turned 
his face towards the Grange, a sadder man for 
the knowledge he had gained. On his home- 
ward road he just called at the Manse to see 
his parents for a few minutes, Guessing that 
her son would call about this time, Mrs. Fair- 
lock wore a handsome house-shawl, brought 
by Henton from the west. She professed a 
high admiration for the pattern, and admitted 
that devotion to literature and refinement of 
taste in dress can go together. The pastor 
was busy in his study in prospect of the coming 
Sabbath, but he was not averse to a slight 
interruption. Mention has been made of his 
eccentricities in leisure hours; it must also 
be acknowledged that no work belonging to 
his pastorate ever suffered from neglect. He 
was now engaged on a series of lectures on 
the Seven Churches of Asia, and showed a 
disposition to discuss the subject with his 
son. Before leaving, Henton necessarily 
listened to some account of several telling 
additions to The Manuscript, gathered from 
information embodied in some historical re- 
ferences occurring in the volumes lately pre- 
sented by the young scholar to his father. 


CHAPTER X.—A SORE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Ir was the eve of the sale of the Fernfield 
estate. The household of Mr. Raggles was 
astir. The members were even excited ; but 
this sprung from nothing more noteworthy 
than the early departure of Mrs. Raggles and 
a servant for Crowcombe-on-Sea, a watering- 
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air of which was breathed by Mr. Raggles in 
the hope that it would tend to lengthen his 
life at least fifty years. Besides this, his child- 
ren did not, in the eyes of their father, seem 
to resemble young people of the time when 
he himself was young. They expected, nay, 
insisted on having annual holidays, and as he 
was obliged to consent, the thing must be 
done economically. It is a little striking 
what large sums may be saved by adopting a 
given system. You can eat your bread dry 
while others are eating bread and butter; you 
may drink questionable wine, or none at all, 
while your neighbours are particular about 
vintages; you can buy cloth by the yard, 
and hire a hard-handed dressmaker to sew it 
together, while others are fastidious about fit 
and style; above all, to insure health—even 
Mr. Raggles held that nothing was saved by 
dying before your time—you can purchase a 
cottage at some quiet watering-place, and call 
it your country house, while less calculating 
people are troubling themselves about climb- 
ing the Alps and seeing European cities. 
People may regard you superciliously, but 
surely “he may laugh who wins.” “A fat 
kitchen makes a lean will.” 

The day had long gone by in which Mr. 
Raggles first looked with covetous eyes on 
the small but finely wooded estate of the 
Fernfield family. It might be true that he 
could only slightly appreciate beauty in 
nature ; for though oak and ash trees were 
objects which he could look directly in the 
face, as the phrase goes, his interest in the 
height and girth was invariably bounded by 
what they would fetch. 

The old man was sitting in the same little 
parlour where we before saw him. The pre- 
viously mentioned catalogue, with its frontis- 
piece a yard square, again lay on the table, 
while over map and letterpress Mr. Raggles 
was bending, engaged in making some intri- 
cate calculations respecting brick-earth and a 
given number of feet of excellent timber. 

“Yes, that place is up to making two or 
three fortunes,” he remarked, rising, laying 
his spectacles down on the map, and taking 
up a position back to the fire, his features 
meanwhile softening into an expression of as 
much satisfaction as they were capable of 
showing. 

“Yes, yes,” he again soliloquized, “ that 
place is up to making two or three fortunes, 
and there are few who know it so well as I do. 
Provoking, though, that I am hindered from 
attending the sale.” 

While he was speaking, the features of 
Mr. Raggles assumed that ominous grin be- 


fore noticed. Beside this, he muttered some 
imprecations on the head of an absent person. 

However, on the whole Mr. Raggles was 
in a fair humour. His geniality arose from a 
prospective large addition to his income by 
brick*making ; and when money lay before 
him he was disposed to put up with such 
unavoidable inconveniences as beset the road 
leading to the golden goal. 

He readjusted his spectacles, turned his 
chair to the fire, and taking up the newspaper 
again glanced complacently down those en- 
tertaining columns filled with notices of sales 
by auction. Meanwhile his thoughtswandered 
to the morrow with its important bargain. 
The arrangements were all complete. Ni- 
cholas was in possession of minute instruc: 
tions as regarded his procedure. Indeed, the 
younger Raggles entered into the speculation 
with considerable spirit, for to him it pre- 
sented a grateful opening for giving expression 
to some pet ideas in connection with his 
scheme for the utilization of road sand. By 
laborious calculations the fact was arrived at 
that there were no less than ten millions of 
tons of a useful commodity annually wasted 
in the United Kingdom! A strange thing to 
speculate upon, many will think; but that 
shows how much more improbable seem the 
occurrences of real life, when exactly chron- 
icled, than the mere inventions of fancy. 
At any rate, road sand was the hobby of 
Mr. Raggles, junior. Then, as that gentle- 
man truly observed, many men have had 
worse hobbies than he, even conceding that 
his was a hobby in the proper sense. Did 
not Rowland Hill set his heart’s affections on 
the penny postage? Did not Stephenson 
dream of steam engines until railways became 
a fact? People laughed; but to be made a 
subject of merriment was a penalty paid by 
those who thought originally for the good of 
others. 

But see! what is that? which having 
caught the eye of Mr. Raggles, has suddenly 
reduced him to quite a chapfallen condition. 
He is staring earnestly at an advertisement in 
a paper which Nicholas a few minutes before 
brought and laid upon the table, e. g.,— 

“‘ Nolice—The Fernfield Estate, Ashdale, 
Middlesex.—This property, advertised to be 
sold by auction on the roth instant, by 
Messrs. Binster, Blond, and Tyler, has been 
disposed of by private contract.” 

The effect produced on Mr. Raggles by 
this announcement was as alarming as it was 
sudden. The blood actually left his face; 
his mouth lapsed into its wonted grin, and 
the relief was only slight which he derived 
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from compressing the newspaper into a ball 
and throwing it on the fire. 

“People prate about social and political 
tyranny,” he said, after allowing himself a 
minute for recovery ; “but what abuse can 
equal this? A place up to making two or 
three fortunes is given out for sale, and then 
some man—some fellow—some adventurer, 
I'll warrant, who knows nothing about what 
he’s doing, comes in and buys it over the 
head of honest and substantial people !” 

Hereupon Mr. Raggles snatched up his hat 
and rushed into the street to pursue his way 
towards the cottage of one who had written 
to request some repairs. It was an awkward 
conjuncture of circumstances for the poor 
tenant. He enjoyed only a slender prospect 
of receiving aught besides reprimands for 
extravagant demands, perhaps supplemented 
by his landlord’s private views on social and 
political tyranny. 

Ruffled in temper by his ill fortune, Mr. 
Raggles hurried forward, and though no 
particular business at the time demanded 
attention, he contrived to make several calls, 
and seemed to derive some kind of relief 
from the exercise. Yet nothing pleased him; 
on the contrary, everything he saw had the 
effect of further exciting his spleen. He 
found that certain orders he had desired 
should be carried out, as coming from himself 
as overseer of the parish, had. not been 
honoured. He called at one or two places 
for rent overdue, and the good people were 
either from home or could not pay just then, 
One tenant that he much valued gave notice 
to quit, while another signified that he should 
need some substantial repairs. Half dis- 
tracted with the worry of keeping and attend- 
ing to that which he once supposed would 
yield supreme satisfaction, the man for the 
moment felt quite despondent, and would 
have believed any moralist who should then 
have assured him that capitalists. were the 
most unlucky people alive. Having already 
made several calls, besides considerably pro- 
longing his soliloquy on the badness and 
general injustice of the times, he at length 
found himself in the vicinity of the black- 
smith’s forge and timber-yard, which was the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Dawson, and little 
Sarah their daughter. 

‘Ts Dawson in the way ?” he asked sharply 
of that worthy artificer’s wife, who was 
standing at the cottage door. : 

“* He’s in the forge, sir,” replied the woman, 
looking as though she were a little alarmed 
by her landlord’s snappish address. 

“ Then please to send for him ; agentleman 


can’t sit down in the forge,” continued the 
other, in a by no means softened tone. As 
he spoke Mr. Raggles walked straight into 
Mrs. Dawson’s best room, where he became 
seated without removing his hat, and leaning 
his head on his hand, elbow on knee, he 
awaited the arrival of the master. 

“ Mr. Raggles, how are you,sir? I’m so 
glad you’ve come,” began the genial-tempered 
blacksmith as he entered the parlour in his 
working clothes. “You see the old place 
is getting into such a tumble-down state that 
it’s becoming quite serious. If you'll allow 
me,” he added, stepping across the room to 
a secretaire, “I'll give you a list of whatI 
want done. Here, to begin with, is ai 

“No, no, Dawson, I can’t be bothered 
with this just now,” said the landlord, inter- 
rupting the blacksmith in the middle of a 
speech. “I will see to it all in good time. 
I’m in a hurry just now, and came to ask you 
a question or two on a private matter.” 

“All right, sir,” said Dawson, refolding his 
paper, and quietly remarking that the repairs 
were nevertheless very pressing. 

“You know something about the transfer 
of the Fernfield estate?” continued Mr. 
Raggles, not appearing to heed the last 
reference to dilapidations, 

“Oh yes, sir, I have felt some little curiosity 
about the old place and its change of hands,” 
replied the blacksmith, 

“ Well, and who bought the estate ?” 

“It was sold by private contract to 
Mr. James, the banker—so the auctioneer’s 
clerk, young Smith, who lives up the lane 
yonder, tells me.” 

“Had any one else anything to do with 
it?” 

“Well, as for that, Smith tells me that a 
dark-looking young man—a Mr. Chandler 
called once or twice at the office with Mr. 
James.” 

“Ves, I see through it all now !” exclaimed 
the landlord, as the pallor of rage settled on 
his countenance, “A nice trick—a dastardly 
conspiracy —a——”’ 

“ My good sir, what’s the meaning of this ?”’ 
cried the blacksmith, alarmed, as the words 
seemed to come with a hissing sound through 
the clenched teeth of his companion. 

“ Dawson, excuse me if I’ve been using 
strong terms,” said Mr. Raggles, suddenly 
recollecting that it was indiscreet to seem 
violent in the presence of a man like the 
blacksmith. “I’ve been wronged; but you 
know that sin always recoils on to the head of 
the transgressor.”’ 

Leaving the forge and its occupants in a 
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state of wonderment at what had occurred, 
Mr. Raggles pursued his way, and he had 
not proceeded far along the lane before he 
came up to little Sarah and her dog, Nellie, 
who were together enjoying the fine warm 
weather. Sarah knew her father’s landlord ; 
she was, truth ‘to say, rather timid of him. 
She rose and made a graceful curtsey as the 
gentleman approached. 

“What, Sarah Dawson, child, is that you? 
Does that great ugly dog belong to your 
father?” asked Mr. Raggles in reply to the 
child’s salutation. 

“This is our Nellie,” replied Sarah, placing 
her hand on the animal’s back, and speaking 
in apologetic tones. ‘No one thinks Nellie 
ugly when they come to know her. ‘There is 
no dog in the world like Nellie.” 

“ That’s as you think, child, and in a way 
I’ve no doubt you're right,” said the other, 
stroking Nellie with his stick, and thereby 
signifying that he was lapsing into a more 
gracious mood than he had known for some 
hours. 

“Oh no, other people think so too,” Sarah 
went on, anxious to establish her testimony. 
“The other day Miss Eliza Sprint thought 
Nellie was ugly until I told her she wasn’t, 
and then she thought just the same as I did.” 

“What do you mean, child?” cried Mr. 
Raggles sternly, annoyed beyond measure 
to find the blacksmith’s daughter and the 
pedlar woman were acquainted. “Who is 
Miss Eliza Sprint ?” 

“Oh, a nice lady who travels about ; she 
gave me all this wool,” answered Sarah, dis- 
playing her woolwork and materials. 

_ Mr. Raggles turned away and pursued his 
journey. 

“Who would ever have thought of it?” he 
said to himself. “Does the woman really 
live at Taunton, or has she removed to Lon- 
don? The enemy will do his worst—ay, ay, 
but Cheatem will be a match for him; yes, 
Cheatem will nonsuit him.” 


CHAPTER XI.—CITY MEN AND CITY MATTERS. 


Ir might be, as Mr. Raggles inferred, that 
mankind in general are oppressed by a vast 
system of social and political tyranny, which 
the moneyed class in particular, who cannot 
always do as they like, are ill able to bear. 
At all events, the Fernfield estate had passed 
into other hands, and the quiet suburbs of 
Ashdale were not to be transformed into a 
brick-field. Mr. Harebell was delighted for 
more reasons than one; a threatening nui- 
sance had been averted, and as the purchaser 


of the estate was his own partner, William 
James, there was a promise of his having that 
gentleman’s worthy family for neighbours, 
which would at least be a source of joy and 
improvement to Lucy. 

The banking-house of James and Harebell 
was situated in Prime Court, Cornhill, where 
it had stood for more than a century through 
many a panic and commercial storm. The 
firm had been founded by an ancestor of Mr. 
James in the days of George the First ; but 
the coalition of the two families, James and 
Harebell, was accomplished much later. In 
the first instance, indeed, Mr. Harebell was 
taken on the establishment as a clerk, but 
such were his character and abilities that he 
became rapidly promoted, and was ultimately 
taken in as junior partner. The firm enjoyed 
unbounded credit in the City ; not that there 
were not private banks which were far richer 
and in a sense more powerful. While this may 
have been the case, a man notwithstanding 
acquired a kind of status in commercial circles 
when itg became known that he banked at 
James and Harebell’s. 

A few days after their transfer of the Fern- 
field estate was completed, Mr. Harebell, 
who on that particular morning arrived in 
town rather later than usual, noticed when he 
entered the banking-house that Mr. Raggles 
was engaged at one of the counters, looking 
both displeased and excited. For some 
years past he had kept an account at the 
bank, and as he passed through the public 
hall to his private room the junior partner 
recognised the old cloth merchant by his 
customary “Good morning, Mr. Raggles,” 
without supposing that anything uncommon 
was taking place. 

In the private parlour Mr. James was found 
to be employed with a copy of that same 
auctioneer’s catalogue with its frontispiece of 
a yard square which on a former occasion 
had exercised a certain power of fascination 
over Mr. Raggles at Ashdale. 

“Good morning, Harebell,” he said, still 
absorbed with his investigations; “the more 
I see of my bargain the better I like it.” 

“ You have reason to be more than satisfied, 
my good sir,” replied the other.. “It is a 
most beautiful property; the situation 1s 
salubrious, and there are other advantages 
such as money cannot purchase.” 

“You refer to the society of the place, and 
to Ashdale being, as we say, a united parish.” 

“To those things among others,” added 
Mr. Harebell. “ It is known far and wide 
that our neighbours live in harmony and 
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their denominational tenets. Then the ac- 
cession of another good man to our numbers 
will be a benefit.” 

“T believe Miss Fairlock will be delighted 
at the prospect of being near her parents ; 
she at any rate will be an acquisition to the 
parish and to the poor,” said Mr. James. 

“ Lucy will welcome your governess with 
ecstasy, they are fast friends,” answered Mr. 
Harebell, now giving attention to a clerk who 
needed some instructions. 

In the meantime Mr. Raggles had com- 
pletedhis business in the bank. There had 
been some considerable delay occasioned by 
divers minute examinations of ledger and 
pass-book, followed by the counting and re- 
counting of a bundle of notes besides a 
quantity of gold; but the entire proceedings 
were now satisfactorily terminated, and Mr. 
Raggles proceeded on his way to keep an- 
other appointment. The fact was, no less a 
person than Mr. Cheatem, the Taunton law- 
yer, was known to be in town, and his old 
friend could not resist the temptation to enjoy 
a chat. Mr. Cheatem’s rendezvous was at 
the Eagle Coffee-house, not many yards dis- 
tant from Prime Alley, and thither the cloth 
merchant and speculator now wended his way 
looking rather less self-satisfied than usual, 
and feeling the outside of his breast-coat 
pocket very frequently to make sure that the 
pocket-book with its precious stuffing of notes 
was safe. 

Mr. Cheatem, who was engaged with a 
number of papers in a private room, appeared 
to be gladdened by the sight of his friend and 
client. “One moment, Raggles, and I’m 
your servant,” he cried, as he hurriedly gave 
the finishing stroke to a document he was 
writing. 

“Snug, quiet quarters,” soliloquized the 
visitor, as he looked around the dingy little 
parlour while waiting Mr. Cheatem’s pleasure. 
“These comfortable nooks and corners show 
the greatness of London quite as much as its 
main streets. Who now would ever think of 
coming on a place like this in these winding 
alleys?” 

“Who indeed?” cried the lawyer, rising 
and extending his hand. “The short and 
the long of it, as Shakespeare has it, is that 
London is a very convenient place. What- 
ever you want, you can find it in London, if 
only you have the cash to pay for it. But, 
Raggles,” he added, stepping a pace back- 
ward to take a fuller view of his friend, and 
taking an ample pinch of snuff,—* Raggles, 
my good friend, you look pale ; something 


“ Well, to tell the truth, I am a little out 
of sorts this morning,” confessed Mr. Raggles. 
“T lost a good bargain, and I’m on the look- 
out for a new banker.” 

“A new banker?” Mr. Cheatem almost 
shrieked. “Do you tell me that you have 
left James and Harebell, or do my ears 
deceive me?” 

“T have left them,—they did not use me 
well; so, at least, I have reason to suspect,” 
said the cloth merchant, troubled by the 
excited disapproval of his friend. 

“This is terrible; tell me all about it,” 
demanded the lawyer, standing very erect, 
and looking as though he had not decided 
whether he should blame or pity. 

By this time poor Mr. Raggles was sen- 
sible of a very culprit-like feeling creeping 
over him. Had he been hasty and done 
wrong? Would a money loss be the 
result? Was it possible to repair the blun- 
der? 

“ Look here, Cheatem ; be reasonable,” he 
cried, writhing under the lawyer’s searching 
glance. “I missed the Fernfield estate, and 
James has been and bought it; was that 
neighbourly? was that an insult to be 
borne ? ” 

The lawyer gave way to a fit of loud 
laughter, which lasted for at least two 
minutes; meanwhile Mr. Raggles’ face 
betraying symptoms of increased pain. 

“Excuse me, Raggles,” he exclaimed, 
calming down, “ but I never caz help it ; no, 
my good sir, in spite of the regard I enter- 
tain for clients, and the respect due to my 
own position, I never can help just smiling 
when a man of the world robs Peter to pay 
Paul, or cuts off his nose to be revenged on 
his face.” 

“T am afraid I have done wrong,” con- 
fessed the other, in a penitent tone, giving 
way before the overwhelming force of legal 
opinion. 

“ Done wrong, my good friend ! I am afraid 
that in the eyes of a large number of people 
you will have lost caste,” said Mr. Cheatem. 
“The house of James and Harebell is so 
thoroughly respectable that it gives a man a 
status when it is known that he banks there. 
I know of several whose custom they have 
refused,” 

“Well, well, I can go back again,” said 
the old man, pettishly, wincing under the 
Jecture he was receiving. ‘You know 
that z 

Mr. Cheatem interrupted by holding up 
his forefinger, and crying,— 
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“Do not think of it fora moment. Mourn- 
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ing over spilt milk is one thing ; trying to 
pick it up is another.” 

“What! do you mean to say that I could 
not carry back my account if I choose to do 
so? and that James and Harebell will not be 
glad to have me again for a customer?” said 
Mr, Raggles, looking still paler as new ideas 
suggested themselves to his mind. 

“‘ Take my advice, and say no more about 
it. I see you are not altogether up in the ins 
and outs of London life.” 

Mr. Cheatem really spoke as a friend. He 
saw that a false move had been made; that 
reparation was impossible ; and that if balm 
could be put upon the sore it*would be a 
charity on the one hand, and an advantage 
to himself on the other. 

“When you came in I was engaged with 
a most important undertaking which a few 
of us have started in the west,’ he added, 
suddenly changing the subject. “Yes, a 
most promising thing, which I am now en- 
deavouring to get launched on the London 
market.” ‘ 

“Yes ; can I help you? will it pay?” 
asked Mr. Raggles, looking much relieved. 

“Well, as for that, it is a company, and 
will pay «s, you know,” replied the other, 
with a reassuring nod. “I have interested 
myself so far as to take a number of shares 
which of course I shall sell out when they 
rise to a premium.” 

“Yes, I see ; do you advise me to invest ?” 
asked Mr. Raggles rather eagerly, as he 
again felt his pocket-book, so as to be sure 
it was safe, 

“Well, when you talk about investing, I 
speak as a friend and say No,” said the 
lawyer, administering the usual stimulant to 
his olfactory nerves; “but if as a plucky 
speculator you like to make a venture under 
my generalship, I think I can put a hundred 
or two in your way. A perfectly legitimate 
thing, my dear sir ; a thing that’s done every 
day on the Stock Exchange. Say, for 
instance, that we start a new company ; we, 
as the original shareholders, do what we can 
to work the shares up to a good figure ; then 
we sell out, as we have a perfect right to do 
in a free country,—it’s a mere question of 
buying and selling, of supply and demand.” 

**] see, you have the thing in a nutshell,” 
Mr. Raggles remarked, as he proceeded, half 
gleefully, to relieve his pocket-book of its 
ample lining of notes. “Cheatem, I can 
trust your judgment in this little matter, and 
will make a chance throw of a couple of 
thousand,” 

Proud of the compliment paid him, Mr. 


Cheatem smiled benignly, and looked like a 
man who was quite conscious of his frestige 
in the profession to which he belonged. 

“Two thousand! Well—yes; you shall 
have three thousand back in a month, or I’ve 
miscalculated for the first time,” he remarked, 
lowering his tone. “I don’t like to com- 
pare the thing to gambling; I rather like 
your own well-chosen expression, ‘a chance 
throw,’ that’s just what it is; @ ¢hrow ; heads, 
we win—tails, we can’t lose.” 

“Then please to take these, and manage 
the whole business for me.” 

As he spoke Mr. Raggles laid a bundle of 
notes on the table. 

“ But stop!” he cried, suddenly recollect- 
ing an omission. ‘“‘ You have not yet told 
me what this new company is to do.” 

Though startled for the moment by his 
friend’s energy, Mr. Cheatem at once re- 
gained his self-possession. 

“ All in good time, my dear sir; I am 
gradually unfolding the whole thing,” he 
said. “This undertaking I have in hand is 
called -THeE RoyaL Patent INKsSTAND 
Company, and the object had in view is 
to supply the public with inkstands at five 
shillings each,—articles of a superior de- 
scription, of course, and of a_ peculiar 
make.” 

“Ts it possible? Inkstands!” cried Mr. 
Raggles. “ Well, never mind, I’m interrupting 
you, and I have confidence in your judgment. 
Go on.” 

“The striking characteristic of this ink- 
stand is that it will not spill the ink if you 
chance to upset it among papers, or tumble 
it on to the carpet,” continued the other. 

“Yes, an improvement on the old ‘ Excise- 
man,’” putin Mr. Raggles. 

“ Exciseman ?” cried the lawyer, reprov- 
ingly; “nothing of the kind: the ‘ Excise- 
man’ can’t be emptied ; but this new invention 
can be emptied, washed, and refilled at 
pleasure. This is the secret; the moment 
the thing is knocked over, the lid closes and 
holds fast the contents.” 

“T see,—very ingenious.” 

“It zs all that,” Mr. Cheatem added, as he 
acknowledged the compliment. “The idea 
occurred to a friend of mine in the west. He 
is a worthy fellow, of small means and no 
profession, he has nothing to do besides 
thinking—a Mr. Vandome, you may perhaps 
have heard of him.” + 

“Vandome? Yes, I’ve heard of him,— 
rather a simple fellow though,” remarked 
Mr. Raggles. 








“ Ay, ay, very likely,” was the reply, “but 
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I like the look of the thing all the more on 
that account. Had Vandome been a clever 
fellow, and of a mind naturally inventive, I 
confess I should have thought less of it ; 
but when you have the only bright idea that 
the man ever had in his life, what can you do 
but turn it to account ?” 

“Good sound reasoning, Cheatem,” ob- 
served Mr. Raggles, replacing the bank notes 
on the table. “ Morally speaking, you talk 
like a man who can see through the eye of a 
needle a mile off. I shall make a throw for 
two thousand.” 

“Well, take my word for it,” the lawyer 
reiterated, still appreciating the compliments 
paid him, “if the two thousand does not 
become three in a month, I’ll eat the parch- 
ment of our deed of incorporation between 
my bread and butter.” 

Mr. Raggles remained perfectly satisfied ; 
he would have his “ throw” and win; the 
lawyer of Taunton had been right before, 
there was every reason to believe he was 
still as commercially sagacious as ever. One 
important piece of business had to be accom- 
plished, and indeed this partly explained 
why Mr. Cheatem was now in London,—it 
was necessary, highly necessary, that an 
interview should be sought with Mr. Crinkle, 
the City editor of Zhe Daily Trumpeter, for 
the purpose of explaining to that influential 
gentleman the objects and merits of the new 
company. ‘The two friends agreed to walk 
together to the City office of the great news- 
paper, and by the way their conversation 
touched a more sombre theme than was the 
business of clearing a thousand pounds or so 
by means of a bubble company. 

* And so Henton Fairlock has left us, and 
gone back to Ashdale,—a madcap kind of 
fellow, I’m afraid,” remarked the lawyer. 

“I’m sorry for it; we did't want any more 
of his sort in the parish,” replied Mr. 
Raggles. “A most ridiculous set-out, when 
one comes to think about it, for a man to 
throw up a good situation and take to books; 
serious, I call it.” 

“Ay, yes,” said the othergentleman, ina tone 
that betokened he was thinking of something 
else; but, I say, Raggles, you came this 
morning to see. me about something else,” he 
added, looking round searchingly into his 
companion’s face. 

“Did I? You are certainly a seer,” 
answered the old man, tremulously. “ What 
if I did?” 

“Why, the youngster certainly has come 
safely to land, instead of drowning himself as 


look-out. What a remarkable thing that I 
should actually have had him in the house 
down at Taunton without knowing it!” As he 
spoke Mr. Cheatem looked into his compan- 
ion’s face, and saw that he was looking 
fixedly at the pavement, with painful anxiety 
pictured in his countenance. . 

“ Well, never mind, my dear sir,” he con- 
tinued in a cheery tone, “let us be philo- 
sophical, at all events ; we shall have a hold 
of him still, and, after all, possession is nine- 
tenths of the law, you know.” 

“Yes, but he has begun to worry me; and 
even you don’t know all, Cheatem.” Mr. 
Raggles spoke in a tone of misgiving—the 
tone of a man who carried about with him 
some secret which he neither could nor dare 
communicate to another. 

“Ay, ay, things are not quite so black 
as they look—at least let us hope so,” still 
lightly answered the other. ‘But here we 
are, my good fellow; this is the place.” 
The two had arrived at an imposing pile of 
buildings in Tokenhouse Yard. On the first 
floor they came to an office, on the door of 
which was a brass plate bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “ Zhe Daily Trumpeter. City Office. 
Mr. Crinkle.” 

Mr. Crinkle was in, and he was sufficiently 
disengaged to give immediate attention to 
his visitors. He and the Taunton lawyer 
were not totally unacquainted ; on several 
occasions they had met before. 

“Mr. Crinkle, you will excuse my en- 
croaching on your valuable time when you 
learn the importance of my business,” began 
the lawyer, in his politest manner, and at 
the same time placing his hat on the floor. 
“T should have written, but thinking that 
I should save you trouble, I have come 
instead. In a word, we are getting up a 
new company.” 

“Yes, I heard something about it on 
‘Change only yesterday in connection with 
your name. Not a very promising venture, 
surely,’’ answered Mr. Crinkle. 

“Not a promising venture! Listen, my 
good sir, to some of our names,” said Mr. 
Cheatem, affecting to look a little hurt as he 
took a roll of papers from his breast pocket. 
“Now here among our directors we have 
Armstead Leaky, Esq.; Brooks Liccorish, 
Esq.; Enger Shively, Esq.; and Grugeon 
Dupee, Esq.; and, to crown all, we are 
hoping to get Lord Ashdale for Chair- 
man.” 

“ Well, that all sounds well—all moneyed 
men, remarked Mr, Crinkle. “Then I am 
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enterprise introduced to the public as soon 
as possible ?” 

“ Precisely so,” said Mr. Cheatem, “ and 
we should like to have the thing put as 
favourably as possible. We believe that 
this Royal Patent Inkstand will supply a 
desideratum long felt in the market.” 

“IT see; but is not the proposed retail 
figure rather high — five shillings each?” 
inquired the City editor, looking through a 
prospectus which had been put into his 
hand. 

“ Ay, ay, that may seem so at first sight ; 
still, never fear about the price,” said Mr. 
Cheatem, wiping the perspiration of excite- 
ment from his brow. “ An article of this 
description—an inkstand which will still hold 
its ink if you knock it over, will go off like 
wild-fire—it stands to reason that it must do. 
Mr. Raggles, what’s your candid opinion?” 
he added, turning sharply round towards his 
friend. 

“That they’re worth ten shillings each, 
and are cheap at the money,” boldly an- 
swered the cloth merchant, thinking of his 
two thousand pound “ throw.” 

“ Of course there will be some expenses 
connected with the business, and we do not 
wish you to be out of pocket,” continued 
Mr. Cheatem, rising to leave, and handing 
the City editor a twenty-pound note. “We 
do not wish to be unhandsome. Good 
morning, Mr. Crinkle.” 

“A shrewd customer,” said the lawyer, 
taking his friend’s arm when they regained 
the street. “He would have seen us at 
Hanover before he would have stirred a peg 
if I had not given him the money, and he 
would be dismissed without warning were ‘it 
known that he has taken it. Zhe Daily 
Trumpeter is a thoroughly high-principled 
— and its good word will be the making 
of us.” 

When Mr. Raggles parted from his friend 
he directed his steps towards Prime Court, 
and, to the surprise of the clerk with whom 
he had been engaged some hours previously 
in Messrs. James and Harebell’s bank, he 
again approached the counter with a forced 
smile, which Mr. Spendel at the desk failed 
to comprehend. 

“ What ! here again ?” he said ; “any mis- 
take?” 

“Well, yes—no, not exactly a mistake, 
but I wish to bring back my account,” 
replied Mr. Raggles, in a faltering tone. 

“Oh, I don’t know ; I will see,” added the 
clerk as he retired into the bank parlour. 


ing the various operations of the bank. A 
stream of persons were ever coming in, and 
another stream were ever departing, while the 
traffic in gold, notes, and cheques was quite 
bewildering. Then he took note of the 
architecture of the hall—chaste and costly, 
though not showy—until the return of the 
clerk recalled his attention to business. 

“The managers decline to receive back 
your account,” said Mr. Spendel, as a smile 
of satisfaction lit up his eyes. 

Mr. Raggles would have made an angry 
retort, but as the clerk had left the private 
room, the cloth merchant saw through the 
open doorway the figure of a young man who 
was speaking with Mr. James, and whom 
Mr. Raggles thought he recognised as James 
Chandler. Was ithe? The old man hast- 
ened from the place muttering some inco- 
herent words, “What am I doing in this 
abominable place ?” he added, when the cool 
air of the street fanned his fevered brow; 
“T wouldn’t bank ere if they would give me 
a thousand a year for my custom.” 

On the following morning Zhe Daily 
Trumpeter announced in its City article, 
“We understand that a company has been 
formed for the production of an article of 
domestic utility, and called THe Roya. Pa- 
TENT INKSTAND Company. ‘The subscribed 
capital is £100,000 in a thousand shares of 
#100 each. The inkstand to be manufac- 
tured possesses so many admirable features 
that it will not fail, in our opinion, to meet 
with the patronage it deserves, and hence the 
directors confidently anticipate a dividend of 
£25 per cent., or even more. ‘The share list 
for London will be closed on the 15th, and 
for the country on the 17th instant.” 

* Good ! well done, Crinkle! worth a Jew’s- 
eye to us; the shares will go up like smoke 
—bound to do it,” cried Mr. Cheatem, as he 
read the paragraph in the dusky recesses 
of the Eagle Coffee-house. 

“ Capital!” said Mr. Raggles, “ capital ! 
My thousand is as good as won. A shrewd 
fellow that Cheatem ; ay, and Crinkle is not 
a bad sort.” 

Let it not be inferred that we mean to 
imply that London daily papers are open to 
bribery in the present day. We do not 
believe that a transaction similar to the one 
described could possibly be carried out in 
these times, but it was once different. We 
have no instance on record where the pro- 
prietors of a great journal actuaily yielded to 
corruption, though it is well known that high- 
principled employers have been imposed 
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numbers been ruined through heeding the| markable for their vigilance and honest 
advice of City articles? Happily, however, | outspokenness. Hence it will be understood 
our dailies have awakened to a sense of their| that Mr, Crinkle belongs to a former genera- 


great responsiblity, and are becoming re-| tion. 








THE ENGLISH GIRL IN GERMANY. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


Part III. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE next few days were spent in busy, happy 
preparations for the wedding. Lina was, 
as ever, gentle, sweet, and loving to all. So 
much so that her betrothed, in a fit of 
mock jealousy, headed one of his poetical 
epistles to her, “ Doch bist Du gegen alle so.” — 
“F’en thus to all thou art.” In which he 
was pictured as first hugging himself over 
the sweetness of her looks and manner 
towards himself, then checking his delight by 
the reflection that the same sweetness was 
shared by every one of the circle round her, 
and winding up with the avowal that he would 
not have it otherwise. Another of these 
poems—and very true poetry many of them 
were, even to the eyes and ears of strangers 
years afterwards, when much had taken place 
which our present story has nothing to do 
with—opened with the couplet : 


* Gieb mir die marmorkalte Hand, 
Gieb mir das jugendheisse Herz.” 


Being a delicate play upon the saying, ‘“ cold 
hand, warm heart,” and at the same time a 
pretty allusion to Lina’s very white, cool hand, 
which Herr Stukie had once apostrophised as 
the marmorkalte Hand (the marble-cold hand). 
Herr Stukie was often of the party in an 
evening, walking to the door with Adolph, 
and then coming in to give some message 
or another to Sophie, from his own mother, 
or hers. On one of these occasions they 
brought in with them another young man, a 
mutual friend of theirs, whom Viola had not 
seen before. He kept a school in a neigh- 
bouring village, there he lived with his sister 
and her family, in a pretty bowery cottage in 
the midst of a large garden and vineyard. 
He was quite a contrast to Stukie; quiet 
and sedate, and rather shy, but so unobtru- 


appear to have a ready fund of humour of 
his own, but he had, what every one has not, 
a ready appreciation of the merit of others; 
nor was he at a loss how to parry Stukie’s 
thrusts for his neighbours, if not for himself, 
when occasion required it, as Viola more 
than once had cause to remark. The Herr 
Vicar seemed to be a link to the trio. He 
was not brilliant like Stukie. He was not 
handsome like him. He was not so watchfully 
polite as Lutz; but he had a certain solidity 
of character, a tone which spoke of the true 
basis on which his thoughts, and words, and 
deeds were founded, which neither of the 
others showed so clearly,—what they felt 
remains to be seen. It may be thought that 
Adolf’s vocation made it easier for him to 
be outspoken before the world. And yet it was 
more the spirit that pervaded all his actions 
than any thing that he said that marked him 
as being what he was, a true Christian. As 
Lina had written to Viola, when announcing 
their engagement, they knew that, “ without 
the love of Christ, themselves and their love 
for each other would be nothing worth.” 

These words had often come into Viola’s 
mind since she had seen them together, and 
she reflected how that one feeling had been 
wanting in the affection she had lately 
indulged in. And where was that affection 
now? She persuaded herself that she felt it 
still, but in her heart she knew that it had 
grown cold, and lay buried beneath nearer 
and more present attractions. It had been 
as a house built upon sand. 

She was half-lying on the little couch in 
her room—where she had not much felt the 
want of a davenport—one evening, thinking 
her own thoughts somewhat in this strain, 
while she watched the varying sunset hues, 
and the dancing of the golden rays as they 
flickered among the pines of the forest 





sively polite and well-mannered that Viola at 
once felt at her ease with him. He did not 


above, when she heard Lina tap at her door. 
“ Herein!” answered Viola. 
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“We have been wondering where you 
were,” said Lina, “the tailoress has brought 
home my wedding suit.’ Will you not come 
and see me decked? And the Frau Doctor 
is below, and would be so pleased to be 
introduced to you, if you don’t object, meine 
Liebe. She has brought me. a wedding 
present.” 

“What is it?” asked Viola, moving. to- 
wards the door, and putting her arm round 
Lina. 

“A: tea-strainer.” 

“A what?” 

“A silver strainer—don’t you know?—to 
hang on the spout of the tea-pot.” 

“Oh!” said Viola, laughing, “ yes, I 're- 
member our having those odd contrivances 
at the hotels when I first travelled through 
Germany to school, and I could not manage 
them at all. Papa was so amused because I 
either poured too fast and spilt the tea, or I 
poured so slowly that it was cold before the 
cup was full.” 

“T can’t think how you do in England 
without them, however; and this is such a 
pretty one,” added Lina, in a whisper, as she 
opened the door of the Wohnzimmer. 

Every one was shown into the Wohnzimmer 
(sitting-room) now, for the sa/on was strewed 
with her belongings’; and there the tailoress 
presently arrayed her in the bridal dress—a 
black silk. 

It was Lina’s own wish to be as quietly 
attired as possible. She thought it should be 
so. At the same time she wished her dress 
to be good and becoming ; and so the black 
silk was very prettily and tastefully trimmed. 
The sleeves, lined with white, were edged with 
a ruching to correspond; the belt and gold 
buckle were part of Viola’s wedding gift, 
brought with her from England ; the veil and 
wreath were presented by the chief bridesmaid ; 
the brooch that fastened a delicate little lace 
collar was of Adolf’s choosing; and a plain 
gold bracelet, bearing the enamelled inscrip- 
tion,—“ Dieu vous garde,” was from her 
father, given to her that morning. 

She was a very sweet picture of a young 
bride, as she was led in by Sophie, smiling 
and blushing a little, to be exhibited and 
admiredjin the Wohnsimmer. Afid just at that 
moment the Vicar came in, in time to admire 
more than all, though perhaps not so openly. 

Viola began to protest, saying that he 
ought not to be allowed to see her so arrayed 
until the wedding morning. | But: he only 
smiled and said, ‘* Why not?” and looked at 
her ail the time, until Lina’s eyes were raised 


** Will the bride please the bridegroom | 
so?” 

She had half-turned to the door; he put | 
aside the ‘flowing veil and kissed her. “God 
bless you, mein Herzl” (my heart) he mur- 
mured, and let her slip out. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AND now the morning has arrived—the mos 
eventful morning, as Lina said, of boththei - 
lives. -She tose very early, and having com 
mitted herself and her future life’s path into | 
God’s hands and guidante, looked out fora } 
moment with moistened eyes, and lips parted , 
in a happy smile, at the rising sun, and. the 
forest half ‘shrouded in a soft white veil of 
mist, and then, calmly went below :to..busy 
herself in putting the finishing touches .to 
the room where the guests. were 'to..meet 
before going to church—the marriage feast 
was to be at the chief inn of the place, the 
company invited being too numerous for. 
their own accommodation — arranging / the 
wine and cake, the bouquets. for herself and | 
bridesmaids, and a variety of .other little 
matters, while the Frau and ‘Sophie .were 
busier than usual in kitchen and 4ammer. 
Emst was already in 'the forest. cutting 
juniper and the long-trailing snake moss to 
garland the porch and entry. 
Lina found it hard to realize to herself 
that all the excitement and. unaccustomed 
grand doings in and out of the house were 
on her aceount. It seemed to her as though 
she were helping the arrangements for an- 
other’s wedding. This is perhaps a not un- 
usual feeling under peculiar circumstances 
of one’s life, in which all past experience 
finds itself at fault. But at the same time 
Lina was aware of a deep-lying sensation of 
calm, great happiness within. her, and on 
that she rested like a trustful child. 
Presently she began to sing a fragment 
of a hymn, an almost unconscious comment 
on the channel her thoughts had taken. The 
tune was a well known one, and just as. she 
was in the middle of the verse— 
“ Firm believing, 

All receiving 
That thy heavenly Father s2nds, 

From trouble free 


Thy soul shall be, 
So thy will to His will bends.” 


She caught an echo through the open win- 
dow from Ernst's chorister-like voice in the 


garden, 
“ Singing, Lina?” said he, coming in with 





to his, and she softly said, 
IX. 


_|his arms full of evergreen. 
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‘Miss?’ She promised to weave the gar- 
lands if I cut the green for them. Shall I 
get a few flowers to brighten them with ?” 

**T think so,” said Lina, “and I will call 
Viola. I did not wish to wake her too early, 
as it will be a fatiguing day for her.” 

“‘ And not for you, I suppose?” said Ernst, 
smiling ; but she had left the room, and he 
began to disentangle himself from a long 
trail of the branching snake-moss. 

When breakfast had been hastily de- 
spatched in the sunny Wohnzimmer, which 
needed neither wreaths nor garlands, for it 
was draped and tapestried with a luxuriant 
growth of bright-leafed ivy which festooned 
the walls and embowered the ceiling—Viola 
wanted to preside at Lina’s toilet, but Lina 
insisted that she could do quite well alone 
as she always did, but promised to come 
when she was dressed, and let her fix the 
veil, and then she said she would weave 
some fresh flowers with the dew upon them 
in Viola’s hair. 

Viola wore a sky-blue g/acé, and crimson 
opera cloak, making, of course, a much 
greater show than the bride herself, and at 
church the little children of the congregation 
could, in consequence, not take their round 
admiring eyes off her during the whole of the 
ceremony. She had, it must be owned, 
suggested something more sober, but Sophie 
had declared the sky blue so schon (so beau- 
tiful), and Lina had voted it so English, that 
she had not very unwillingly given in. 

Viola Jiked the marriage service very 
much, and quite loved the venerable old 
pastor for his affectionate fatherly address to 
the young couple, during which the tears 
coursed down his furrowed cheeks. He had 
known them both as little children. 

At the subsequent breakfast Viola sat near 
him, and he conversed most kindly and 
pleasantly with her, trying in a quiet way to 
improve the occasion a little, having heard 
from his wife, to whom Lina had paid her 
farewell visit the day before, something of 
her supposed state of mind and _ heart. 
There could not be much sustained con- 
versation, however, for the company very 
soon fell into a chronic state of toast-drink- 
ing and speechifying, and every time that the 
health of bride and bridegroom was pro- 
posed (and that was a great many times 
indeed) a general rising took place, with a 
universal ringing of glasses. At length it 
came of necessity to an end, for this was not 
the grand feast of the day. Arrangements 
had been made that the whole company 


miles off, which was rather one of the lions 
of the neighbourhood, possessing great at- 
tractions in point of scenery, and also an 
old castle, and there dine. 

So now the carriages are announced, and 
guests and hosts get in, a gay and merry 
troop, with the old pastor to keep them in 
bounds, and drive off amid much huzzaing 
and cheering from small boys, and waving 
of handkerchiefs from neighbours’ doors and 
windows ; and so they come to Neuhausen. 

Shall we leave it to our readers’ imagina- 
tion to follow them through the day, to watch 
them as they saunter in twos and threes 
along the garden paths of the picturesque 
little inn, or sit in groups in the green arbours, 
or stroll under the vines, or in the cherry- 
orchard itself, but lately full dressed in bridal 
attire of snowy blossom? Shall we join 
them at the dinner of many courses, all che/s- 
@’euvre in their way of the Wirthin's skill? 
and shall we afterwards explore with them 
the old castle ruins, and beneath the crumb- 
ling ivy-grown walls, looking down upon the 
fairest of wooded glens, and a trout stream 
like a silver ribbon sparkling in the sun,— 
partake of a cup of their afternoon coffee, 
and listen the while to the sweet part-singing, 
in which even the venerable pastor joins 
with a trembling bass ? 

He feels almost young again amidst the 
youthful mirth and innocent happiness, and 
would not for the world have restrained it 
an iota. But he has observed Adolf look 
more than once at his watch, and when the 
present round is over he pauses for a mo- 
ment, then leads the well-known air “ Vun 
danket alle Gott,” after which he adds; 
“ And now let us give praise to Him from 
whom all our blessings flow.” 

Adolf joins in with a ringing tenor, and 
when the echoed “amen” has died away he 
silently draws Lina’s hand within his arm, 
and leads the way down the narrow zig-zag 
path towards the inn, 

The bustle of departure begins. Guests 
the meantime Lina and Viola retire to change 
their dresses for travelling garb. 

On returning to the sa//e-d-manger, where 
a general leave-taking is going forward, Viola 
finds, rather to her surprise,—and, perhaps, 
a little more than rather—that Herr Stukie, 
with his friend Herr Lutz, have persuaded 
the vicar to let them accompany the wedding 
party on their trip. Herr Stukie blurts out 
his satisfaction to the ladies, after his own 
comical fashion, the moment they enter, while 
Herr Lutz looks rather deprecatory ; but 
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Adolf draws Lina aside and confers with her. 
She only smiles, and says,— 

“ Your friends are mine, as mine,” glancing 
at Viola, “ are yours;” and they rejoin the 
three who are already apparently quite at 
home with the prospect of being fellow- 
travellers for the next few days. For this is 
to be a very short trip, as Adolf cannot leave 
his duties weli just now, and he has pro- 
mised both Lina and Viola a longer one in 
a few weeks’ time. 

So the last adieux are said to the Froh- 
lichdorf guests, and the five stow themselves 
away in the carriages, and drive to the 
nearest railway station, where Herr Stukie 
—who at once takes upon himself all busi- 
ness matters and trouble, making, certainly, 
not a toil of a pleasure, but a pleasure of a 
toil, which is a very good thing to do—takes 
second-class -tickets for all the party to Basle, 
coming from the bureau with them stuck all 
round the band of his wide-a-wake. 

Adolf and Lina had had a very long court- 
ship; whether that accounts for it we can- 
not say, but they were not in the least selfish 
or jealous of each other’s sole thoughts and 
attention ; their companions were not allowed 
to feel themselves de ¢rof, and they were as 
ready as the others to be amused with Herr 
Stukie, who was more absurd than ever, 
always, however, as Viola remarked to her- 
self, keeping within the bounds of courtesy 
and propriety. He made them all laugh till 
they had to entreat him to let them rest. 

The journey lasted some hours, and as 
darkness set in he became more sober, and 
first kept up a quiet ball of sensible conver- 
sation, and then subsided altogether, giving 
himself up, like his companions, probably, to 
a pleased and satisfied retrospection of the 
events of the day. 

“Basel! Basel! Basel!’ shout the guards, 
as they travel along the line, turning their 
lanterns full upon the carriage windows as 
they pass. 

“ Meine Zeit! Goodness me! are you all in 
dreamland, respected Herren und Damen?” 
cried Stukie, jumping up out of a nap, and 
hastily pulling his wide-awake off a peg, and 
dragging bags and portmanteaus from under 
the seat. 

Every one pretended to look perfectly 
alive and conscious. Adolf straightened his 
tie; Lina divested her head of a white 
pocket-nandkerchief ; Viola smoothed her 
hair with a tortoiseshell pocket-comb, and 
drew on her gloves. 

“Where on earth are those beloved bil- 
lets?” was Stukie’s next remark, as he stood 


twisting his hat round and round on his 
umbrella. 

“‘ Why, you gave them up at the last station 
in your sleep,” quietly said Herr Lutz, for 
which approach to quizzing the learned pro- 
fessor had no time to snub him before he 
followed Adolf from the carriage, and pre- 
pared to assist the ladies. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Wuo does not know the good old town of 
Basle? Many a venerable association is 
attached to its name; and for those who are 
as yet strangers to it, and have formed ideal 
pictures of its appearance, let us only say 
that they can scarcely be disappointed with 
the reality. The city stands piled in fine 
artistic grouping for some extent along either 
bank of the Rhine, across which a pretty 
bridge in perfect keeping with the whole is 
thrown, connecting the opposite shores. On 
the one towers the beautiful cathedral, raising 
its Gothic windows and delicately pierced 
spires above the med!ey of tall surrounding 
buildings, while the variegated tiles with 
which the roof is covered glitter in the sun 
like enamelled burnished gold. 

A quiet air of honourable antiquity and 

present wealth and peace and comfort per- 

vades the whole place, and to crown all there 
is the Rhine with its vine-clad hills, its sunny 
slopes, and woodland glades. 

To some of these our friendssoon found their 
way after a late breakfast next morning, and 

in their pleasant shade the hours were passed 

for the most part in dolce far niente fashion. 

No one seemed to desire anything better, 

and their quiet enjoyment seemed perfect. 

Even Viola, succumbing to the happy influ- 

ences of place and circumstance, allowed to 

herself that she was content. 

One more night was spent at Basle, and 

then the appointed route led them to Zurich, 

where Adolf and Stukie were very much at 

home, and lionized the ladies in most com- 

plete and satisfactory manner. 

The next stopping-place was Einsiedeln, 

very good-naturedly taken en route of the 

Herr Vicar, because Viola had expressed a 

great curiosity to go there, having heard or 

read of it as a grand resort of pilgrims. 

Before retiring to rest that night, Viola, in 

her delight at the accomplishment of her wish, . 
roused herself to make the first entry in her 

journal since leaving England. We give it 

in her own words. 

“ Friday F une 8th.—So I am actually at 

Einsiedeln ! Einsiedeln, which I have so often 

wished to see! The last three hours of the 
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journey we walked - like pilgrims; and a'good 
three hours’ walk it was. Herr Frank point: 
ed out to me the pretty island Ulfénau in 
the Lake of Zurich, on which Ulrich von 
Hiitten died and lies buried. We saw plenty 
of pretty flowers by the way, amongst others 
the beautiful purple Convolvula conglomerata. 
We met some pilgrims returning from 
Einsiedlen, whither they had gone to celebrate 
the festival of ‘Corpus Christii We also 
passed some on their way thither. Amongst 
others was an old bent woman who was re- 
freshing herselt by bathing her feet at a 
fountain side. We stopped and spoke to her. 
She told us she came from Bavaria, and was 
making the pilgrimage for some one who had 
paid her seven gulden for doing it! She 
had walked twelve hours in the day.. Her 
dress was picturesque. A red cotton skirt 
contrasted with a dark blue and white jacket, 
an under petticoat patched with various 
colours and patterns, and a checked apron; 
a crimson handkerchief covered :her head, 
and by her side lay‘a red umbrella and a 
thick stout staff. 

Several children and women, one of the 
latter with an infant in a basket at her back, 
came up to us begging, folding their; hands 
and mumbling their Ave Marias. 

The walk was fatiguing enough,. but 
glorious ; and Herr Stukie took care it should 
not be dull. I certainly never saw any one 
so full of merriment as he, and yet he seems 
never to carry his jokes or his fun too far. 
He is satirical, however, I know, though I 
think he fancies that I do not see it. Some- 
times I could fain show him that Ido; only 
somehow he does it in a way that one can’t 
be angry with. Well, to return to! the walk. 
The scenery was more wild and beautiful than 
any I had yetseen. Alps and high mountains 
around us, fields and pasturage near at hand, 
and the lake visible far down below with the 
long wooden bridge over it, and the little old 
town of Rapperschwyl looking so picturesque 
on its borders. We had to cross the covered 
“ Devil’s Bridge” over the wild rushing river 
Sihl, which rises at Einsiedeln. We turned 
into a little wayside inn, and had some wine 
and brandy and cheese. The rest freshened 
up Lina and me, and at length, just as the 
sun was setting}and a cool evening breeze 
had sprung up, we came, rather hot and dusty, 
but not over-tired, in sight of Einsiedeln, with 
its immense Benedictine monastery, a long, 
low white building, with a square enclosure in 
the midst, and the church belonging to it with 
its two tall square towers. As soon as we 
reached the village, as it is called—though it is 


a somewhat large one—we went immediately 
to the church, whichis very large, and much 
overdone with pictures, gilding, and figures. 
The‘ grand» object,: however, is the “ Black 
Virgin,” which they say the devil threw down 
from heayen (or somewhere, I forget where) 
into the Black Forest. It became black 
from -his‘touch! Well, it certainly is a black 
figure, but: only the face is visible. Tt was 
dressed this ‘evening in white silk brocade, 
with silver ornaments; the child in its arms 
the same. A silver lamp, suspended from 
the roof, burning ‘in front of it, the rest of the 
church was almost dark. . Numbers of. pil- 
gtims knelt about praying the belief and other 
things aloud, quite‘ indiscriminately, totally 
regardless of unison-or harmony. 

There is fine fountain of black marble in 
front of ‘the church. “It has‘fourteen spouts; 
from all of which the pilgrims drink eagerly, 
the Saviour being ‘said to have! drunk from 
one. About and around it are sculptured 
figures of saints and apostles. 

Almost all the houses here are inns, because 
of the numbers of pilgrims who frequent the 
place. The monastery includes a high school 
or gymnasium — the: monks, about twenty 
in number, bearing a good repute for learn- 
ing and science. One went over to England 
on one occasion to give us some hints‘about 
the telegraph. 

I forgot to say that we passed of- course 
numberless chapels, shrines, and crosses on 
our way hither, each with their complement 
devotees. All were very polite and friendly 
when they saw us, raising their hats and -say- 
ing some word of greeting. Perhaps they 
took us for fellow-pilgrims? When we or- 
dered supper at this inn, the gasyon imme- 
diately asked,  Vollen sie Fasttag~ oder 
Fleisch ?” (Will you have fast-day or flesh ?) 
Herr Franke answered Fieisch; but I said 
I should like Fast-tag, because that means 
fish ; and so we had it. We start at 33 a.m. 
to-morrow, so I must go to bed. 


CHAPTER X. 


A HEAVy thump at Viola’s door next morning 
awoke her from an almost dreamless sleep. 

“Yes! come in!” she answered, entirely 
forgetting where she was. 

But the Boots’ gruff voice went on— 

“ Drei Uhr vorbei, Fraulein !” 

She started up now in full consciousness. 

“ Past three!” she murmured ; “ and dark 
and chilly!” And she yawned and. gave a 
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all consequences, and bury herself again in 
the eider-down. 

A full rich voice in the corridor sung out— 

“Tch weiss nicht was soll es bedenten, 
Dass ich so LustiG bin!” 
With a great emphasis on the “/ustig” (merry), 
which according to the text of Heine's 
touching ballad, should have been fraurig 
(sad). But Stukie was anything but sad,—just 
the opposite, as his words expressed. Merry 
laughter responded from the adjoining rooms 
on either side ; and Viola, forgetting the at- 
tractions of the eider-down, jumped up, and 
hastened to strikea light and look at herwatch. 

Ten minutes past three, and the stage was 
to leave at half-past, and there was no maid 
to wait upon her, or pack her bag. She 
almost forgot to think of all that. It cer- 
tainly is true that new circumstances make 
new creatures of us to a wonderful extent. 

And so in twenty minutes she was dressed, 
and seated with the rest of the party in 
very good spirits in the body of the 
diligence. But it did not start. It was 
waiting for another passenger, a gentleman, 
who had not been so speedy over his toilette. 
Poor man! it was well he did not hear all the 
objurgations and maledictions heaped upon 
his devoted head by conducteur, ostler, and 
postillion, the mildest epithet being Herr 
Stukie’s suggestion that he was a /angsamer 
Vogel,—a slow bird,—which struck a humour- 
ous chord in the conducteur's composition, 
and had the effect of restoring his equani- 
mity, which had not time to break down 
again before the delinquent appeared. 

“A word in season,” murmured the vicar, 
with a little smile. 

“ How good it is!” finished Lina. 

In spite of the delay, Schwytz was reached 
soon after seven o'clock. Viola gave a 
lingering look at Einsiedeln as they left it 
behind, It lay calm and peaceful in the 
early morning light, spread out like a 
shadowy picture in the green valley of the 
Sihl, backed by a sombre frame-work of 
mountains clad in dark pine-wood. 

The horses jogged on at a brisk pace, 
their bells jingling merrily, and the postillion; 
a good-natured fellow, in gay blue jacket 
with scarlet facings, blew a cheerful blast on 
his horn as they passed through small vil- 
lages, or neared some lumbering waggon 
ahead, or a herd of goats being driven to 
pasture. 

“Fraulein,” presently began Stukie, who 
was the grand authority upon localities, 
having made more than one walking tour in 
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these mountains; that is the Uri Rothstock, 
those peaks are the Schwytzer Haken, and 
here quite close upon us we have the Righi, 
which, by-and-bye, I shall have the honour to 
assist you toclimb ; and this toot-a-toot with 
which the boy in blue is favouring us——” 

“Tittle boy blue, come blow me your 
horn,’ ” quoted Viola, with a smile at Lina. 

“This horn, Fraulein, means that we are 
about to pass through Steinen, the birth-place 
of Stauffacher, and we shall presently cross 
the bridge, over which his wife Gertrude 
declared she would ‘take a step into liberty,’ 
in order to incite him to assist in freeing his 
country.” 

“We are approaching the cradle of Swit- 
zerland’s freedom,” remarked Herr Lutz, 
gravely. 

“JT imagined you were already taking a 
nap in it,” retorted Stukie. 

‘Shall we see Tell’s Chapel, on the spot 
where he pushed the boat off with Gesler?” 
asked Viola. 

“Yes, and the hihi Gasse,” said Lina, 
“where he lay in wait to shoot him,—shall 
we not, Adolf?” 

“Ves, Liebe, there is a shrine there too, to 
mark his supposed hiding-place.” 

And so in due time Schwytz, as we say, 
was reached, and after some necessary re- 
freshment of the inner man, in the shape of 
café au lait, sweet milk bread, honey, butter, 
and the never-failing cheesé, excursions were 
instituted to all‘the noted spots of the 
neighbourhood, not forgetting the Gritli, a 
lovely sequestered knoll on the borders of 
the Lake of Lucerne, where so many cen- 
turies back the three patriots, Staufiacher, 
Fiirst, and Melchthal met, each bringing ten 
men with him, and swore a solemn oath to 
give freedom to their country. 

Herr Stukie told Viola that the spot had 
just lately acquired a new interest, having 
become the united purchase of the children 
of Switzerland, the purchase-money consist- 
ing of small coins of their own saving,—Swiss 
children seldom possess large ones,—the 
instigating motive thereto having been that a 
Bernese adventurer had attempted, with 
something near success, to get it into his own 
hands, with the view of converting it into a 
common show-place, “ admission sixpence,” 
with a restauration at the summit. 

“ What desecration!” exclaimed Viola, 
feeling quite Swiss in her interests already. 
But we must not linger over every point of 
the wedding trip, depicted though it be in 
vivid colours on our memory. 





Switzerland, “allow me to introduce you to 





The Righi-culm, the summit of Lina’s 
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ambition, and u/tima thule of the journey, was| silence as they looked upon the grand dis- 
reached in due course, and a wonderful sun-| solving view, in which a troubled sea of cloud 
rise seen from it. had changed into an ocean of mountain- 

A soft Vihn-wind was blowing, and as the | peaks and village-besprinkled vales,—shook 
distant clock at Klésterli chimed four, the|themselves alive again, and full of merry 
sun appeared all-glorious in gold and scarlet, | chatter, and not over-flattering remarks upon 
chasing as it rose the bright, white cloud- their neighbours’ and each other’s costume, 
lets from the mountain sides. hastened to descend to their inn. 

As it ascended in the heavens, the lakes| And there we will seat ourselves with 
and lower mountains, hills and valleys, which| them upon Prince Hassan’s magic carpet, 
before had lain in deep shade, were illumi-|and so, without knowing it, find ourselves, 
nated with a mysterious light. | minus Herr Stukie and Herr Lutz, who had 

Presently the colours faded into calm, clear alighted opportunely in the neighbourhood 
grey ; the air grew chill and cold, and the party of their own habitations, at the door of Lina's 
of sun-gazers,—who had been hushed into future home. 














LONGINGS. 


Ou! for a voice to tell [I cry, “O let me hold thee fast for 
The strange deep yearnings of my inmost) evermore, 
soul, With passionate, eager clasp !” 
The restless longings that across it roll, 


Bound by some magic spell! But no, it may not be! 


The yearnings deep, the spirit’s sad unrest, 
fay never satisfied on earth be blest, 


Quick flashing gleams of lights, a Though sought for earnestly. 


And wondrous thoughts, too soon to fa | 
gets he Child of the earth, O rest, 
Oh for . touch to lead them to the| The fulness that thou cravest for shall come 
J gr at last ; 
And give them boundless flight ! |The dim sweet shadows, thou shalt hold 
them fast, 
The tones of music fold, In full completion blest. 
With soft power round me, stirring deep 
Chords which till then awhile had seemed 
to sleep, 
And cravings sore untold ! 


kT Gaiacance epeemes ta I Ie 


| Thy longing soul no more 
|Shall thirst to know the full depth of that 
tone 
|Which now stirs in thee with a power 
_ It leaves me longing, , Ev agcenyd full tears o’er 
Thirsting, for the perfect full completion, 0 ey ; 
The song which here dies off in sweet! Some day thou shalt most surely 
confusion, — : |The broken chords find joined in one sweet 
Words fail me in expressing. song, 
| And the full bliss for which thou here didst 
Sometimes I seem to grasp long, 
A faint sweet shadow passing my spirit o’er; | E’en for eternity. M. 
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In one of the first spots on which the tra- 
veller to Switzerland sets his foot, and one of 
the fairest he will ever see, rises in the | 
foreground a mountain, its wooded base| 
laved by the blue waters of the Lake of 
Lucerne, and its rocky summit wrapped in 
summer in clouds and in winter in snow. 
They call it Pilatus, or Pilate, from the legend | 
that there he whose name occupies a place of 
such unenviable notoriety in the history of the 
world spent his last years in remorse and 


THE CHIEF AGENTS IN THE CRUCIFIXION. 


III.—PIaTe. 


grim Christians. One morning he found a 
mob at his gates, and rising to learn the 
cause of the disturbance, he discovers the 
high priests and their following dragging for- 
ward a criminal for judgment. They profess 
to have investigated his guilt, and expect a 
speedy sentence from the only authority in 
their city invested with the power of life and 
death. But something in their prisoner’s 
mien arrests the attention of the governor, 
and he is not to be so easily betrayed into a 









despair, wandering from cleft to cleft, and| hasty confirmation of their verdict. As the 
then plunged into a sullen tarn at the summit. | Passover week forbade their entering a Gen- 
Sir Walter Scott adds that “a form is often |tile’s house, the judge, leaving the accusers at 
seen to emerge from the gloomy waters, and|the gates, retires with the accused into his 
go through the action of one washing his/palace to examine the charge preferred 
hands; and when he does, dark clouds|against him. It is entirely altered, you ob- 
gather,” and storm or hurricane is sure to|serve, from what it had been before the tri- 
follow. But there is no need of legend to| bunal of his nation. ere it was blasphemy, 
add darkness to a picture already black | ere it is treason; for as for charges against 
enough. Pilate’s first appearance in history|the laws of the Jews, Pilate, like Gallio, 
sets us against him. He was no sooner ap-| “cared for none of these things.” But when 
pointed procurator of Judzea than he marched |the charge was that of claiming the crown, 
his troops from Czesarea, a Roman town, to! Pilate was obliged to take cognizance of it. 

Jerusalem, the most Jewish of all towns,) Accordingly he begins by asking Jesus, 
profaning the holy place and outraging the |“ Art thou the king of the Jews?” and Jesus, 
feelings of the Jews by the images of the|whocannot answer“ Yes,” lest Heshould seem 
Emperor, to which the soldiers paid idolatrous | guilty of a crime of which he was innocent ; 
homage. When humble petitioners memo-/or “ No,” lest he should seem to give up His 
rialized the removal of what to them was/claims to the Messiahship, inquires first, 
“the abomination of desolation,” the governor | “Sayest thou this of thyself?” to determine 
Sent assassins to threaten them with death. | the sense in which to take Pilate’s question ; 
But finding them ready to die rather than /|and then proceeds to admit that in a sense he 
yield, he granted the petition and removed the|was a King. But in what sense He indicates 
standards. In spite of this warning he hung| by the two words, “ My kingdom is not of this 
up in his palace gilt shields inscribed to idols, | world,” and “I came to bear witness unto 
and the Emperor had to interpose and com-|the truth.” So the spiritual King stands con- 
mand their removal. On a later occasion he | fessed before the ruler of this world. And 
appropriated to the building of an aqueduct | not content with this declaration, He aims an 











the revenues arising from the redemption of 
vows; and to quell the riot which arose 


with concealed daggers, who massacred a 
great number not only of rioters but of casual 





spectators.” Such was the man before whom 
the cause of Jesus Christ came on for trial. 

According to the custom of the governors 
he had gone to reside at Jerusalem during 
the feast, to keep order among the pilgrim 
Jews, much as the Turkish Aga has to do to 





this day at the same season among the pil- 








arrow at His judge’s conscience, and adds, 
“ Every one that is of the truth heareth My 


thereupon he sent among the crowd “ soldiers | voice.” This was a moment when a spirit 


that felt its need of truth would have 
hearkened and questioned. Pilate, on the 
contrary, begins to find the debate trouble- 
some,* and hastens from the hall with the 
impatient question, “ What is truth ?” 

Still, though his conscience resists personal 
appeal, it is yet not finally seared ; but, re- 
solved to brave the odium of the Jews, he 

* Lange. 
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hastens to them with a verdict of “Not 
guilty.” They meet this declaration, “I find 
in Him no fault at all,” with murmurs of dis- 
approval. And as if to hint that much of 
the treason had been committed beyond the 
governor's observation, they speak of sedition 
amongst the Galileans. Pilate catches at the 
word Galilee as a means of escape from his 
dilemma, by sending the case on to Herod, 
who was also in the city at the time. 

So he begins, like many a sinner, his double 
course. He would not do wrong, he will not 
do right. He has too much conscience for 
the one, too little courage for the other. He 
thus enters on the ever-dangerous course of 
policy, not of straightforward honesty, which 
will almost inevitably land him, as it has 
landed thousands, in the very guilt he wants 
to avoid. 

We find Jesus now in another palace, and 
before another judge. If ever there was a 
man to whom God had given great oppor- 
tunities, that man was Herod. If ever there 
was one who frittered them all away, it was he 
also. The ministry of the Baptist made 
some mark of its stern righteousness on his 
luxurious life. The denunciations of John 
were still ringing in his ears; the spectre of 
his murdered form seemed to hover before 
his eyes ; and as ifthat were not enough, God 
now brought him face to face with one of 
whose glory John was but the forecast shadow. 
If ever there is hope for a soul, it is when, 
after an angel has come down to trouble the 
waters, the Lord of angels comes near that the 
waters may be healing; and if ever a soul’s 
state is sealed with hopelessness, it is when 
the angel has been rejected and the Saviour 
refused. This was to be Herod’s case. The 
hearer of John having become his murderer 
had ceased to tremble at the word of God, 
and had retained only so much of his interest 
in such matters as to have itching ears for 
novelties and eager eyes for marvels. “He 
hoped that some miracle would be done by 
Jesus.” Oh, Herod! has all thy fair promise 
come to this? Instead of being ready peni- 
tently and believingly to drink in words from 
thy Saviour’s lips, art thou only roused to seek 
amusement that may while away a listless 
hour? Doth thy morning star of hope thus 
sink into the blackness of darkness for ever? 
Alas for any sinner that has trifled away his 
opportunities ! 

When Herod found he could make nothing 
of Jesus, he and his soldiers gave way to 
ribald mockery, and put on him a white glit- 
tering robe. They used to array candidates 
for office in such a robe—the very word 


candidate, as “candid” shows, being from 
candidus, white,—and perhaps Herod in- 
tended thus to signify to Pilate his low 
opinion of the pretensions of one whom he 
sent back to him thus jestingly arrayed. 
Herod not only made merry over Christ, but 
made friends with Pilate on occasion of his 
trial. Yes, friends over a crime ; friends over 
the cross of his King and his God. Such 
friendship begins in sin and ends in infamy. 
Pilate, finding his prisoner returned upon 
his hands, ascends the “bema,” calls the ac- 
cusers before him, and proceeds to give judg- 
ment. Wavering between his desire to obey 
conscience and to gratify the people, he is 
strengthened for the moment in his desire for 
good by a warning so timely that it came like 
a fresh arrow of conviction from the great 
archer’s bow. “It is a frequently occurring 
phenomenon,” says Lange, “that noble and 
religious women walk like watching guardian 
angels by the side of husbands frivolous and 
entangled in the world, and in the most 
critical moments check them with warnings.” 
Such was the office of Claudia Procla, the 
wife of Pilate. Belonging, according to tra- 
dition, to the class of devout women—pro- 
selytes of the gate,—her mind had become 
open to suggestions from Jehovah. Dis- 
turbed perhaps by tidings of the high priest’s 
doings overnight, sleep fled from her; and 
when it came, filled her troubled mind with 
sad forebodings of the end of the guiltless 
prisoner, and of her husband’s share in it. It 
was still early morning when she woke from 
her dream, and hastily calling an attendant to 
her side, she sent him to Pilate just in time 
to strengthen his convictions and to stay his 
hand from blood. If ever a dream came 
from God, and a messenger from heaven, it 
was Claudia’s dream and messenger. It 
ought for ever to have set at rest the question 
which agitated the governor’s mind, and to 
have given a firmness to his purpose which 
all the power of priest and people could not 
turn aside. But Pilate’s mind was not made 
of materials capable of receiving impulses for 
good. ‘The path of indecision on which he 
had entered suited him better. For the time 
indeed, the dream concurring with his judg- 
ment, his wishes, and his convictions, inclined 
the balance to the side of right. Assuming 
an air of resolve, he declares the charges 
against Christ unproved, either before himself 
or before Herod, and then proceeds to give 
the verdict. From such a preamble we,should 
have expected an acquittal, but instead of 
that Pilate’s sentence was that Jesus should 








be scourged. 
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No doubt there was mercy in this course 
as regards Jesus, for whose death and no 
lighter punishment the bloodhounds of the 
Sanhedrim were clamouring. No doubt it 
was policy towards the Jews, who might be 
expected to submit to release after some 


punishment, when they certainly would be | 
riotous if there had been a full acquittal. But | 


the eyes of Justice should be bandaged when 


she holds the scales, and her ear closed | 
against whispers of policy when she weighs | 
the penalty. By what right did Pilate pervert | 
the judgment of the innocent, and expose one | 


whom in his heart of hearts he felt to be 


|were discredited by ridicule, and His name 
'were branded by felony, put it to them 
|whether they would not allow him to spare 
| the life of their prisoner in this character. In 
ithis way we understand the else inexplicable 
appeal to an infuriated populace. 

But the people will have Christ’s life spared 
on no terms. Like Salome, instructed by her 
mother, the mob, instigated by their ring- 
leaders, cry “ Not this man, but Barabbas.” 
The name is significant ; it means “son of 
the father.” The character is striking; it 
was that of a robber, a rioter, and a murderer. 
| And this was the man whom Israel preferred 





guiltless to the savage and inhuman torture | to Jesus. This low criminal, taken red-handed 
of the lash? Does he plead expediency ?|in rebellion, they actually chose before their 
The plea fails. No one that understands King, their great Physician, the true “Son of 
human nature can doubt that his only chance |the Father,” the healer of hundreds, the 
of rescuing his prisoner is to resist his ac- | teacher of thousands, whose benedictions had 
cusers with firmness from first to last. |rained on their land like manna. To what 
It is always dangerous to play with sin and | frightful obduracy must men come ere they 
to parley about salvation. Some men seem|can make such a choice as this! Yet do 
to take delight in gathering flowers at the|they not make some such choice every day? 
edge of precipices, as if exquisite violets and|Is not every heart the scene of the selection 
anemones grew only there ; and not satisfied | of some sin, and the consequent dismission 
with that, they will lean over the brink, and|of the Saviour? So long as we are any of us 
yet forsooth be full of wonder and surprise if| often found preferring pelf, or pleasure, or 
they turn giddy and fall. Some men think | pride, or power to Christ, is not the air of 
to escape great sins by consenting to small|every city rent and its sky polluted by the 
sins. ‘There never was a more dangerous |cry, “ Not this man, but Barabbas” ? 
delusion. That God should help us when| Meantime Jesus had been led away to be 
striving earnestly to please Him is reasonable;|scourged. Bound to a post, chained low 
but the moment we say by our actions, “ Let |in a bent position, His naked back tightly 
me displease Thee @ /:///e,” that moment our | stretched was exposed to the severe stripes. 
strength is gone. We secure the withdrawal | ‘The scourge consisted of sticks, or else of 
of heaven’s help the instant we take one de-| leather thongs loaded with bone or lead.” 
liberate step on the path to hell. Ifany-| Many men fainted, and some died as the 
thing be more dangerous than this shuffling | blood gushed forth from the lacerated frame. 
about sin, it is shuffling about salvation.| And this was the punishment to which the 
People seem to take a delight in trying how | /zty of Pilate exposed an innocent man. 
much they can tempt Christ, how deeply | Truly “the sender mercies of the wicked are 
they may grieve Him, how often they may | cruel.” 
send Him away, and yet have Him return.| There were no lictors present, so the task 
You may send Him away once too often. | was entrusted to the soldiers. Not satisfied 
Pilate did; and if you begin like him, by| with executing the sentence, severe enough 
playing fast and loose with the claims of Jesus, | in itself, they danced about the Redeemer 
you may, like him, end in dismissing them to | with savage glee. Herod’s guards had dressed 
contempt and Him to crucifixion. | Him as a candidate ; they will complete the 
But Pilate had not reached this point yet. | mockery and array Him as a ding. Their 
Lest the scourging should not satisfy the|rough hands tear His raiment from His 
malice of the Jews, he catches at another | shoulders, and a soldier’s cloak is brought to 
way of escape as mean and cruel. The| imitate the robe of imperial purple ; another 
Romans graced their feasts, the Saturnalia, | twists a branch of thorn upon His brow for a 
Lectisternia, &c., by the release of criminals. | crown ; and a third pushes a reed into His 
The Jews had a similar custom allowed | hand for a sceptre; and all jeered and cried, 
them at the passover; and Pilate, perhaps | “ Hail, King of the Jews!” Hell surely had 
appealing from the few to the many, but} broken loose, and a legion of angels had 
more probably hoping that all would abandon | entered into priests and people, rulers and 
the clamour for Christ’s blood if His claims| soldiers, even as into Judas. ‘Even the 
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mockery did not satisfy the spirit of outrage 
which had intoxicated them. They gave 
Him blows with sticks ; the reed perhaps fell, 
and in annoyance they picked it up; they 
smote Him on the head, and spat in His 
face.” And these were our representatives— 
not Jews, but Gentiles to a man. In effect, 
we were there by our sins, sharing in their 
cruelty. Then they led Him away to the 
scourging, and so “He gave His back to 
the smiters, and His cheeks to them that 
pulled off the hair.” And all this the gentle 
sufferer bore in meekness ; all this time He 
uttered no harsh or murmuring word ; nay, 
these were the very men for whom He soon 
after prayed, “ Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.” All this was “the 
beginning of sorrows;” “what will they do 
in the end thereof?” 

Pilate meets Him led away from the 
scourging, gashed and bleeding ; and in a vain 
hope that so sad a spectacle may move the 
pity or satisfy the rancour of His foes, he leads 
Him forth to view, saying, “‘ Behold the man !” 
Such was the form to which the Lord of all 
was reduced, and such the form in which He 
was rejected. 

For the air rang with the cry, “ Crucify 
Him, crucify Him!” Pilate, heartily wishing 
to be rid of the business, answered in anger, 
“T find no fault in Him; the torture has 
elicited no crime ; so take ye Him and 
crucify Him.” But this they dared not do. 
The words, indeed, were more satirical than 
serious. But seeing how loth the governor 
was to execute Him, they now revealed the 
real charge against Him, in sheer despair of 
else moving Pilate at all: ‘“ We have a law, 
and by our law He ought to die, because He 
made Himself the Son of God.” So the 
charge of treason had failed, and they return 
to that of blasphemy. But this, instead of 
forcing Pilate to pass sentence of death, fills 
him with fresh fears. Strange superstitious 
terrors take hold upon him, and he retires 
into privacy to interrogate Jesus as to this 
new charge. 

“Whence art Thou?” he asks trembling, 
as in very deed in presence of a superior 
power.* Then when the prisoner, instead of 
declaring His heavenly origin, kept silent, 
Pilate presses Him to speak, in a tone of 
pride hinting at his power of release. Jesus 
in reply points him to God, from whom his 


* “*Ts He one that maketh Himself the “ Son of 
God” ?’ thought Pilate ; and what if it should prove 
that He isso? What will become of me then? Even 
natural conscience is afraid of being found to fight 
against God.”—Matthew Henry. 





power came, and then adds a merciful ex- 
tenuation of the cruelty which prolonged His 
torture by its cowardly hesitation : “ He that 
delivered Me unto thee hath the greater sin.” 
The justice and mercy with which the patient 
prisoner thus adjudged his judge seem to 
have touched his heart, and “from that 
time,” even more than before, “ Pilate sought 
to release Him.” Again and again he strug- 
gles like a wild bull in a net. Conscience 
presses him within, ¢e crowd pyesses him 
without, and at last the crowd gained the day. 

When things are so equal, it takes but little 
to turn the scale. The people cried, “ If 
thou let this man go, thou art not Czsar’s 
friend.” The beam fell, and never rose 
again. To be the friend of the Caesar was 
the highest title of honour of subject princes 
and of dependent rulers. To lose that friend- 
ship was to lose their earthly all. There 
arose before Pilate the image of an embassy 
and an impeachment. He seemed to see 
the rising anger of the jealous Tiberius at his 
vassal’s refusal to bring to speedy judgment 
one “ that made Himself a king.” 

Thus fear overcame fidelity, and he who 
had resisted so often yields at last. “ He 
had mounted the judicial throne first of all to 
release Jesus ; he ascended it the second time 
to condemn Him.” His opposition to the 
popular will remains in form to the last, but 
its spirit is gone. “ Behold your King !” only 
arouses the cry, “ Away with Him, crucify 
Him!” And the question, “ Shall I crucify 
your King ?” yields no hope, but only leads to 
the answer, “ We have no king but Cesar.” 
“Tt was,” to quote Lange again, “the third 
and last step of the rejection of Christ. They 
threw away even the hope of a Messiah in 
their exasperation against Jesus. After this 
the Jews rightly fell entirely under the Roman 
power. But equally had Pilate fallen under 
the diabolical power of the Jews’ hostility to 
Christ.” 

Show of resistance was no longer possible; 
and it only remained to consent to the public 
crime, and conceal his personal guilt as far as 
possible. And as he was no longer able to 
resist the tempest of their threats, Pilate took 
water and washed his hands before the mul- 
titude, and said, “I am pure from the blood 
of this just person. See ye toit.” It was a 
Jewish act significant of innocence. David 
refers to it when he says, “I will wash my 
hands in innocency.” Deut. xxi. gives the 
law for it, when it commands the elders of 
a city when an undiscovered homicide has 
taken place to slay a heifer and wash their 
hands over it, and say, “ Our hands have not 
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shed this blood, neither have our eyes seen | efface the past, and there is but one—the 
it.” It is quite possible that his residence in | blood which Pilate shed. Jesus also wrote a 
the land had familiarized Pilate with such a/ title and put it on His cross, and the writing 
ceremony, and in any case its significance is| is, “ My blood is shed for many for the re- 
apparent of itself. But what is hard to un- | mission of sins.” Flee to it. Seek its instant 
derstand about the matter is this,—how any | application, that so none of the past may 
man could persuade himself that any such | cross the threshold of a future world to meet 
act could free him from the guilt of so grave | you in condemnation there. 
a crime, or how by any means he could be The motives of this greatest judicial mur- 
held free from the criminality of an act so} der, on Pilate’s part, are not far to seek. They 
nearly his own. He might pronounce that | were fear of his subjects and fear of the 
innocent blood, but he shed it. He might}Czsar. And it is deeply instructive to notice 
say he was clear from it, but he consented to| that the very thing for which he surrendered 
the act. He might own Jesus a just person ; |the Son of God, soon was lost to him in spite 
that did not make his injustice more clear.)of that surrender. Having attacked the 
He might wash his Aands before the people, | Samaritans for a riot about some treasures on 
but not all his seeming or his ceremony can| Mount Gerizim, they complain to Vitellius, 
wash his Acurt before his God. | the new governor of Syria, and he sends Pilate 
It seems incredible that any one should be|to Rome to answer the accusation. Whe- 
superstitious enough to attach any power | ther he ended his miserable life by his own 
to such an action; but they say that the | hands, as Eusebius says, and whether the scene 
Abyssinian Church canonized Pontius Pilate | of its gloomy close was Vienne in Gaul, or 
for it. And other churches seem to expect| Lucerne in Helvetia, is uncertain and of 
exemption from like culpability for their mem- | little moment. What is of great moment is 
bers by reason of equally slender reasons} the fact that the sin did not spare him the 
and equally superstitious rites. | disgrace for which it was committed. When 
But what is more, many who scorn super-/ has sin ever done so? When has a man ever 
stition yet still seem to think, like Pilate, that | indulged his passion and reaped the /u// re- 
they can keep a sin and avoid its condem-| ward he hoped for from it? Some reap no 
nation. The act is so far transferred to other | | reward at all. The fruit falls the moment it 
shoulders that their hearts excuse them, yet is in their power. Many and many a man 
the benefit of it they contrive to keep for| has not only the misery of knowing that he 
themselves. ‘Thus the conscience so deeply | has strained his conscience by indulging his 
stirred is silenced, and sin is committed by | lusts, but the further misery of knowing that 
proxy, which we would not for worlds commit | he has lost more irreparably than ever the 
ourselves. | Pleasure for which he submitted to the strain. 
The sentence had to be not only uttered, |To avoid pain or shame by doing wrong is 
but written. The judge inscribed upon a) ‘not only sin, but folly; double shame and 
tablet the crime for which the culprit suffered, | double pain are in its path, 
and this was hung upon His cross. Pilate | The case of Pilate is a common case. He 
availed himself of this circumstance to avenge | did not hate Christ; rather, he respected 
himself on the Jews for the humiliation they| Him beyond all men. He did not wish Him 
had caused him. He wrote upon the tablet, | to suffer ; rather, he tried as long as he dared 
“The King of the Jews.” ‘The priests re-|to spare Him. But inasmuch as all his re- 
monstrated, but in vain; he would not alter | luctance, all his resistance to evil, broke down 
it. “What I have w ritten I have written.” | at last, Jesus suffered, and some ‘share of that 
Would not alter it, did I say? he cou/d not,|crime lies at Pilate’s door. You do not 
rather. He had written his Master’s death| want to lose Christ, and heaven, and God. 
warrant, and all the ages since have failed to| You make faint or famous show of resistance 
erase it. Nay, it has “been read by an ever-|to the tempters who would allure you so to 
increasing company of readers, and each new| part with your only hope; but you are 
race that has perused it has execrated its| vacillating, double-minded, unstable. You 
author. It is so with allofus. The letters} know Jesus deserves acceptance at your 
of our lives are not written in water; they} hands, yet you delay to accept Him. Have 
are not left upon the sand for the next tide|a care lest you end, like Pilate, by rejecting 
to wash them out. Thereis a permanency, a| Him. 
vitality about our acts which some of usare} But can you reject— can you delay to 
little aware of. What we have written we! accept—Him? “ Behold the man,” the man 
have written. There is one thing which can | “ who witnessed a good confession before 
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Pontius Pilate,’ and convinced him of His {Shall He not take away thy sin, even thine ? 


perfect innocence. 


“Behold your King,”|As He is hurried away to execution, follow 


mocked, and scourged, and spit upon, and| Him, beseech His clemency, believe in His 
crowned with thorns 
God, who taketh away the sin of the world.” 


“Behold the Lamb of| advocacy, and His blood shall cleanse thee 


from all sin. J. B, FIGGIS. 








THE’ STORY: OF) ANEW EXODUS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE POOR IN PARIS.” 


PART 


One of the saddest cases I had to do with 
was that of Joseph Vonner. The first day I 
went to visit him I found him in such a re- 
duced state of health that I mistook the poor 
man, as he lay stretched upon the bed, for a 
corpse. 

His wife and little child were standing near 
him, inexpressible grief stamped on the 
features of the former, the latter utterly un- 
concerned, munching a huge apple, with rosy 
cheeks just the colour of his own. This 
family had been for some time in or near 
Paris, but they had only within a week or two 
made themselves known to the Society. 

Joseph Vonner was a smith, and had had 
a flourishing business of his own in his busy 
village of Lorraine. He had been a strong, 
hard-working, healthy man, his wife said, 
and his great muscular frame still bore witness 
to the truth of her words. 

But the strength, and almost the life, had 
passed from the strong form of the once 
mighty smith; and that with no special 
bodily illness. 

“He cannot live away from our country,” 
the poor wife said; “we were very happy 
there and comfortable, but you know we 
could not stay,” and she pointed to the rosy 
boy who had nearly finished the great apple 
he had been devouring. 

** Eugéne,” she continued, “ must of course 
be French, and we were willing to sacrifice 
home and prospects for that; but he can’t do 
it,—he can’t do it!” 

And as she looked at the great, gaunt, 
death-like figure on the bed, her voice choked, 
and the words failed her. 

“ And what can we do for you?” I asked, 
for there was an air of respectability about 
the place and persons that made me hesitate 
to speak about relief. 





III. 


“Do!” shrieked the sick man, “do? 
Send us home—home—without delay !” 

“Oh, yes,” echoed the wife, “quickly, 
quickly send us home!” 

“Your husband could never bear the 
journey,” I said, in a low tone, to Madame | 
Vonner. 

“ He can bear anything,” she replied, “but 
being away from his country ; he cannot bear 
that; he will die if he does not get back. 
We have all ready to go, but we have not the 
money to pay the journey. We never thought, 
I am sure, that we should ever be reduced to 
ask for money, but you see what a state we 
are in; that furniture which you see there is 
all sold to pay our debts; they are just 
leaving it with us till we go, but we can’t 
leave Paris unless you get us the tickets, 
madam ; we have no possible way of scrap- 
ing the money together.” 

After a few moments’ reflection, I said, “ I 
will see whatcan be done. ‘This is Friday,— 
next Tuesday the committee meets. The 
matter shall immediately be brought before 
it, and you shall hear the result at once.” 

“ Tuesday !” 

The word seemed to be hurled at me with 
a force of anger and reproach that made me 
start. I looked round. The man [I had 
taken for a corpse was sitting up in bed; his 
great sunken eyes were glaring at me. 

“Tuesday!” he repeated, “And you 
imagine I can lie here patiently till Tuesday ? 
I should be dead before then. I cannot 
breathe. Iam dying. I must get back to 
my country. To-morrow—to-morrow I must 
start !”” 

Every -vord I spoke trying to calm him 
only made the poor home-sick man more 
furious ; so I left the room, beckoning to his 
wife to follow. 
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“Do you really think he can bear the 
move?” I asked, 

“ Oh, yes,” she replied, confidently; “only, 
my good madame, don’t delay. He cannot 
live here. Oh, don’t let him die out of his 
own country.” 

I explained to her that it did not lie with 
me, and that it could be scarcely possible to 
arrange for their departure before Wednes- 
day, supposing even our request to be 
granted. 

“Oh try, try,’ she besought, with clasped 
hands; “try to get us off on Sunday,” 

From the house of the dying smith I re- 
paired to the Bureau of the Society in the 
Rue de Provence, scarcely expecting that any- 
thing could be done before the following 
week, but hoping at least to hear that the 
necessary sum of money for the journey would 
be granted, 

No answer came when I rang at the office 
bell. The door was locked. No movement 
was to be heard within, 

I went downstairs and inquired of the 
concierge, “ Are mone of the gentlemen at 
the Bureau to-day?” 

“Oh no, madame; do you forget it is ‘ La 
Toussaint ’?” 

So there was no one from whom I could 
get a glimmer ofthope, for the move home 
even in the following week. And that poor 
man might be dead before relief could reach 
him. 

Slowly I moved from the place, feeling a 
weight on my heart, and wearing probably a 
sad look of disappointment on my face. 

Some one passed me just as I was going 
out into the street, a stranger to me ; I had 
never seen him before. He observed. that 
some anxiety was pressing on me, and. hear- 
ing from the concierge that I had: been in- 
quiring for sqme one from the Society, he 
quickly followed and asked if he could be of 
any service. 

He was one of the members of the Society 
who had had some work to do at home, and 
had come to the Rue de Provence to fetcha 
paper and take it with him. A moment 
earlier or later, and I should have missed 
him. My errand was quickly told. 

He listened, and sympathized, and before 
we parted he had promised that the journey 
tickets should be sent the next day, Saturday, 
to the family, so that they might make them- 
selves ready to set out on Sunday. 

The poor woman could scarcely. believe 
the news to be true’; her outburst.of thanks 
was overwhelming. The smith himself 
seemed to consider it perfectly natural. He 





said little to me, but began at once to give 
directions to his wife about the journey. 

I wished them’ a “ don voyage,” and turned 
to leave. . Madame Vonner, holding her little 
boy by the hand, followed me to: the stairs, 
and again a shower of blessings were poured 
upon my head, and a promise: that she and 
Eugéne: would go at once to chapel on their 
return home to pray for me, and that: every 
year on “ La Toussaint,” I should be remem- 
bered in their prayers. 2" 

They left:on the Sunday afternoon; and 
reached their home in safety. How they got 
on later I have not heard. 

Sometimes it seemed-an almost hopeless 
endeavour to draw a:poor family out of their 
depth of difficulties. Where there was only 
one breadwinner ina family of six, seven, 
eight, or more, and that breadwinner. ill, the 
most generous efforts of the Society did not 
suffice. The poor Heybergers, who live in 
the Rue des Fosses, St. Marcel, are a case of 
this kind. ‘Aided over and over again by the 
Society, hard-working and uncomplaining 
themselves, they are yet always falling back 
into the depths of want, from which they 
have just been extricated. The father, 
Francois Heyberger, got work at the Mint 
almost immediately after their arrival ; the 
Society paid their journey here, bought them 
iron bedsteads, etc., and setithem going, in 
short. Marie, the éldestiof the family, a young 
delicate girl of fourteen, was:apprenticed to a 
dressmaker ; the boy, for whose sake M]o/t. 
sheim had been forsaken, was ‘sent to school, 
as were also two or three of his younger sis- 
ters, while the babies, one born during” the 
war, the other -since their: arrival in Paris, 
remain at home under the mother’s eye. 
Her ignoranéé of the: French language makes 
home-keeping more difficult, but she .under- 
stands ‘economy, and’ would «make her hus- 
band’s: earnings suffice for ‘the wants of the 
family, if: only health were spared ‘them. 
But one or the other is: for ever falling ill, 
then the bed-covering, and other articles, are 
taken to ff ma tante,” ‘and once the! pawn- 
house begins there is stnall ground for-hope. 

After two years of such ‘up: and down: life, 
things: were beginning, last autunin, to wear 
a brighter aspect,—Marie was ¢arning’a franc 
a day, André, the ten-year-old‘boy, was win- 
ning -prizes and ‘commendation at ‘school, 
baby Louis was merry.and well,: and’ neither 
father nor .mother: ill. ‘Phis state» of pros- 
perity was rare, and while: it lastedithey did 
not come: to look’ for me, or:trouble me with 
any: petition. emow 

So.;when on Christmas Eve I went‘on the 
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pleasant round, which a grant from the 
Society, and still more the gifts of friends, 
enabled me to do, I entered for once with a 
light heart the house in which the Heyber- 
gers were lodging. 

Different little parcels of warm clothing, 
children’s dresses, &c., had already been dis- 
tributed to other families ; but a warm 
knitted petticoat for Louis, a hood for 
Emilie, and other useful articles made by the 
charitable fingers of kind friends were still in 
my basket. Besides these was the goodly 
piece of beef, which was certainly to form 
the chief part of the Christmas dinner. 

I knocked at the door of the outer room, 
glad in the anticipation of the pleasure my 
surprise was about to effect, but no reply 
came, and I turned the handle and went in. 
Low voices reached my ear from the inner 
room. Marie, hearing some one enter, came 
out to meet me. 

“ Mother is very ill,” she said. 

Poor girl, she was looking ill and worn 
herself. I followed her, and stood presently 
by the bedside of the pale, suffering woman. 
She tried to speak, but could not. Her 
strength was almost gone. The children 
were all gathered round her, except little 
Louis, who, unconscious of all trouble, was 
playing contentedly by himself in another 
part of the room. 

“She has been in bed for eight weeks,”’ 
said Marie, “and gets weaker and weaker. 
Father has been obliged to leave his work 
and stay to nurse mother, for I have not 
strength to lift her, and she can do nothing 
now for herself.” 

“ Why did you not tell me before this?” I 
asked, 

“We did not like to trouble you,” said 
Marie, “‘ but indeed we are in great want 
now. Father’s wages kept us pretty well 
while he was at work, but now it is very hard 
to get on. I have been at home all these 
weeks, and there is nothing left now worth 
pawning. Father has just gone to place my 
Sunday frock, after that we have nothing.” 

The little help I had brought came in well 
indeed that evening. Some aid from the 
Society enabled me to supply the poor 
woman for a time with strengthening food 
and wine. Then again came private help from 
a source that had come more than once to my 
assistance, a purse containing the pocket- 
money of a dear young friend. That aid 
so freely given seemed to bring a peculiar 
blessing with it ; contrary to all our expecta- 
tions, the woman got well, Francois returned 
to work, and Marie to her employment. 


The last visit I paid them was on one of 
the bright Sundays of the month of October. 
The whole family were in process of getting 
ready for a Sunday walk ; Louis was finished 
and perched in his well-starched frock and 
pinafore, his neat straw hat and shining 
boots, on the top of the chest of drawers, 
having evidently received orders not to move 
hand or foot until the moment came for the 
whole party to move together towards the 
Jardin des Plantes, where they were to spend 
the afternoon. They all looked radiantly 
happy; and not only were they for once all 
in health together, but actually out of debt. 
More than that, they had got a book with 
the house of Crepfin ainé, where, by deposit- 
ing a franc a week, they can purchase the 
worth in goods of forty francs, when their 
deposit amounts to thirty francs. Profiting 
by this arrangement they had all invested in 
boots, and it was amusing to see them all 
gather round me, putting out first one foot 
and then another, that I might admire the 
style and quality of their purchase. 

Sunshine is precious in these autumn 
days, so I made my visit short, and left them 
to complete their toilette and proceed to 
those pretty gardens that form such a resource 
on Sundays to the good people of the neigh- 
hourhood. 

One of the families that seemed most lost 
in this great city of Paris, was that of Quem- 
ener. Paul Quemener himself, a strong, 
hearty, middle-aged man, was well fitted to 
get on in Paris or any other place where his 
path might lead him ; but with a wife under- 
standing not one word of French, an idiot 
son of nineteen years, five younger children, 
merry, sturdy creatures, accustomed to run in 
and out of their father’s cottage, and revel in 
the plenty of fruit and vegetables which the 
surrounding garden and orchard produced, 
his case was different. 

The first day I visited them I found the 
rooms in a state of indescribable confusion, 
a mixture of want and plenty. In the larger 
room stood a couple of new wooden bed- 
steads, with first-rate feather beds piled upon 
them, a capacious wardrobe, whose doors 
were flying open, revealing emptiness, had 
its place against the partition wall, a row of 
damp clothes hung on a line stretched across 
the room, two buckets of soapy water ob- 
structed the doorway, a loaf of bread and 
remains of breakfast lay on the table, while a 
profusion of dark-eyed, fair-haired, rosy chil- 
dren tumbled about the floor. 

Father and mother were both at home, 
and addressed mie, speaking together, and 
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alternately in French and German; the 
wife understood not a word of the former 
language, and was constantly repeating what 
her husband had said in French. Indeed, 
there was but one tale to tell. They had 
been in Paris some months before applying 
to the Society ; to have to ask help from any 


" one was what they never expected to have 


been brought to, but want had come upon 
them unawares, 

Accustomed to live in easy simplicity, with 
plenty to eat and drink from the produce 
of their farm, they had not as yet realized 
the fact that living in a much smaller way in 
Paris, and having to pay in cash for every 
article of food consumed, was a much more 
expensive affair. 

Their good solid farm-house furniture had 
been sold before leaving’ Lorraine, for less 
than a quarter of its value, and with the sum 
of money received for it they had bought a 
new stock, articles which they considered 
wholly inadequate, and which seemed to me 
far above their circumstances. 

With the food too it was much the same 
thing, and the careless, easy manner of 
house-keeping which Madame Quemener 
had practised in Lorraine had been recom- 
mended in Paris. But all came suddenly to 
a stop, and although Quemener himself was 
earning well, it was very evident that this 
mode of life could not go on. 

While I was there, listening to their tale, 
one of the little girls came in, carrying a 
basket in her hand. She was about ten 
years of age, and having picked up a few 
French phrases, she was sent to do the mar- 
keting for the family. The mother cast an 
anxious eye towards the basket, but continued 
speaking with me. The children, however, 
were less patient, they had been watching 
for their sister for some time, and now sprang 
towards the basket, and having lifted the 
cover, uttered a cry of delight, for it was 
filled with fine golden and red apples. Each 
child made a plunge into the goodly store, 
and began munching with great zest. The 
mother could stand it no longer, but mutter- 
ing some sort of excuse to me she hurried 
over to the group. 

“Gretchen !” she exclaimed, as she turned 
out the whole extent of the basket on the 
floor, “how could you do this? Have you 
no sense, child ?” 

The whole sum of money destined to 
supply the day’s wants had been expended, 
and there was nothing to show for it but a 
couple of dozen apples and a string of 
onions, 


“Tt is miserable,” said the poor woman, 
turning to me, “ not being able to say a word 
for myself; I can’t do the marketing when I 
don’t know what to ask for, and just look 
what that child has brought me.” 

“We have not had apples for so long,” 
pleaded little Louise. 

Marguerite, the guilty one, remained 
silent. All the others gathered round her, 
and seemed to regard her as a martyr in a 
good cause ; the mother inflicted no further 
punishment at the moment. Loss of dinner 
was sufficient after all. 

“Such a price as fruit is, too, this year,” said 
the father, taking up one of the apples from the 
floor. “ Poor children!” he added, compas- 
sionately, “they were accustomed to have 
as many as they liked, and no one ever said 
a word to them.” 

To extricate this family from their trouble 
was no easy matter. And still each one of 
them, old and young, was so good, so honest, 
one longed to see them in some sort of com- 
fort. But to have done more at once than 
lift them out of their temporary trouble would 
have spoilt their independence, and to have 
too repeatedly come to their aid when their 
own improvidence brought them low, would 
have prevented their ever profiting by their 
experience. It was best to look on from 
a distance, and interfere only when illness, 
want of work, extreme cold, or some other 
pressing reason, made it absolutely impossible 
for them to get on alone. 

By degrees their condition did improve. 
The idiot boy was sent to an asylum in the 
provinces ; Marguerite was apprenticed in a 
buckle factory; the eldest boy, a lad of 
twelve, went to work with the father; the 
younger children were sent to school, all but 
little Eugéne, a fat little cherub of eighteen 
months. 

When on a Sunday they were all gathered 
round the table, fresh and clean, and with 
their Sunday dresses on, they were a goodly 
sight to see; they kept the stamp of their 
country bringing up, but to the rustic sim- 
plicity of their early days was being added 
now a touch of Parisian politeness. Both 
father and mother were proud of their children, 
but sometimes the father would shake his 
head as he looked round on all the little 
figures dependent for their sustenance on his 
exertion, and say, “ They are too many, too 
many for me.” 

So indeed they seemed, and yet when a few 
months later a new baby was added to the 
circle, there was a general rejoicing at the 
event. And now again they seemed to forget 
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that they were not in the old country, and 
that things were not as they had been. The 
christening was looked forward to with intense 
pleasure, but when the day drew near, and 
only one guest could be counted on, their 
happy anticipations grew dull. Preparations, 
however, in a small way were made for the 
baby’s feast, and they awaited the guest who 
was also to stand godfather to the child. 
The hours passed and no guest appeared; the 
ceremony was deferred till eight days later. 

A week or two afterwards I met Madame 
Quemener out on the Boulevard St. Marcel, 
giving her baby an airing. 

“ And the christening ?” I asked. 

“O don’t speak of it!” she said. “The 
young man we expected never came; we had 
no one with us, and as we could not wait any 
longer, we had to take the 4éé just without 
any one to the church ; Marguerite was 
marraine, and Jaques parrain. Then we came 
home. It was different from that in the 
Pays.” . 

The poor woman bent her head over’ her 
child, and tried to hide the big hot drops that 
would start from her eyes. 

“We called him Simon,” she said ; “ it is 
not a very pretty name, but it is his father’s, 
and he has nobody but his father to care for 
him.” 

Simon, in spite of the want of beauty in his 
name, has grown a very gem ofa baby. Fresh 
and round and rosy, with fair waving locks, 
blue laughing eyes, and a double row of 
pearly teeth, that often show themselves as 
he throws back the little head and crows at 
his own fun, he may well be the admired pet 
of the family. 

They all got on fairly well, keeping a great 
deal of their peasant looks and ways, although 
a degree more town-like in their mode of 
life. I saw them last on the same October 
Sunday when the Heyberger were preparing 
for a walk to see the wild animals of the 
Jardin des Plantes. My visit was unexpected, 
and for 2 moment my entrance was, I per- 
ceived, not what they might most wish for. 
But the embarrassment only lasted for a 
moment ; then they pressed round me, giving 
me the most hearty of welcomes, and wiping 
down a chair as in a country cottage, they 
begged me to be seated. Then Paul Que- 
mener made excuses for the state of the floor, 
which certainly was peculiar, and which had 
been the cause of the little flurry when I had 
first entered. ‘The whole place was strewed 
with vine leaves, fresh and green, while in 
one corner of the room stood a barrel in pro- 
cess of being filled. 


Wine-making was a familiar work to the 
Quemeners in the fays, and they were long- 
ing for a taste of the genuine liquor that they 
were accustomed to drink unmixed with the 
ingredients that form the vn ordinaire in 
Paris. So Paul and his son André had gone 
early to the Aal/es, and had brought home 
with them a quantity of cheap grapes, which 
had been pressed that Sunday morning to 
the satisfaction, it seemed, of the whole 
family ; for Quemener held up for my admi- 
ration a decanter of green-coloured liquid, 
which he and the circle round him viewed 
with evident pride. 

About a week previously to my visit they 
had had one still more unexpected. and this 
was from the poor idiot boy, who, placed some 
months before in an asylum in Normandy, 
had experienced an irresistible longing for 
freedom and a sight of his father’s face. So, 
with the cunning peculiar to his class, he 
watched his opportunity, and managed to 
slip in the dusk of evening through a door 
that opened on a by-road leading to the 
fields. It was the moment for preparing to 
go to bed, and the poor fellow, half dressed 
and barefooted, started on a journey of up- 
wards of eighty miles. Without one farthing 
in his pocket, or the smallest knowledge of 
the road he was to take, he yet made his way 
to Paris, begging as he went, and arrived one 
fine morning before his father’s door, just as 
the latter was going to work. 

The surprise which his arrival occasioned 
was not small, and the unfortunate lad could 
give very little explanation of how and where- 
fore he had come. One thing, however, was 
plain,—that nothing would induce him to 
return to the asylum in the provinces; so, 
after keeping him with them for a few days, 
his father applied to the authorities to have 
him received at the Bicétre Hospital. Here 
he is quite happy ; his father frequently visits 
him, and he shows no desire to quit the 
place. 

Thus we see that the Society has on the 
whole grappled successfully with the great 
difficulties it has met; it has done an effi- 
cacious work, but much still remains to do. 

The sudden influx of large families into a 
populous city was an event so extraordinary 
and unnatural, that nothing but extraordinary 
means could be effectual in working with it. 
Something on a larger scale, and beyond all 
that was done in the first year of the emigra- 
tion, was evidently necessary to cope effectually 
with the difficulty. 

Convinced of this, and continually occupied 





in thought and deed by this great question, 
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our president, the Comte d’Hausmeille, hit 
on a project which of all others seems most 
likely to answer to the want. His project is 
nothing less than the colonization of a con- 
siderable part of the waste lands of Algeria 
by the Alsacien-Lorrain emigrants ; and here 
a mutual benefit may be expected which 
would give strength to the work, for the 
colony requires labourers as much as the 
emigrants require labour. 

The Government has shown itself favour- 
able to the project, and after various journeys 
made by the president and some of the other 
members of the Society, in order to make a 
careful investigation of the ground proposed 
as the site of the colony, the preliminary 
arrangements were satisfactorily carried out. 

Great efforts had to be made at home to 
provide for the necessary expenses, but the 
continued good-will of the public showed 
itself in the renewed free-will offerings which 
flowed in in favour of the Alsaciens-Lorrains. 
An exposition of works of art in the posses- 
sion of private persons was planned and 
carried out with great success. It was held in 
the “ Palais Bourbon,” and was open from May 
till October of 1873 ; it was one of the best and 
most interesting collections of works of art, 
old and new, that have ever been exhibited in 
Paris. The practical result was that of put- 
ting a net sum of 160,000 francs into the 
hands of the Society. 

As soon, however, as the pecuniary diffi- 
culties were somewhat smoothed, others 
sprung up, and these had to do with the new 
colonists themselves. The greater part of 
those who first emigrated to Algiers were 
not either farmers or farm labourers, but arti- 
sans, or the inhabitants of wooded countries, 
who had never handled a plough, and it was 
necessary to give them not only instruments 
of agriculture, but teachers in the use of these 
instruments, chosen either from amongst the 
natives or the European settlers. 

This occasioned much trouble to the ad- 
ministration, and a good deal of suffering 
amongst the new colonists. The commence- 
ment of their life in Algiers was certainly 
anything but encouraging; but all this is 
altered now. Both the civil and military 
authorities exerted themselves to meet the 
requirements of the Society, and the local 
committees as well as those of the capital 
used every endeavour to render the emigrants 
more comfortable ; and now we may safely 
assert that every individual or family able and 
willing to work is sure not only of being able 
to support themselves, but of acquiring a 
happy and comfortable little home. 

IX. 


There are three chief centres in the 
Alsacien-Lorrain colony in Algiers, namely, 
Azib-Zamoun, the Camp du Maréchale, and 
Boukhalfa. 

In Azib-Zamoun a village of sixty well- 
constructed houses has sprung up ; the streets 
are bordered with trees; plantations have 
been made in the neighbourhood. There is 
a good supply of water, and the health of the 
colonists is excellent. Schools for boys and 
girls have been erected ; the church is in 
process of building, and will probably be 
opened before the close of this year of 1875. 

Boukhalfa consists of thirty to forty houses ; 
the situation is healthy, and particularly fa- 
vourable to commerce, owing to its proximity 
to Tizi Ouzou, the capital of the arrondisse- 
ment, whose market is particularly resorted 
to by the native traders. 

The Camp du Maréchal lies between the 
two colonies already mentioned. Here the 
erection of dwelling-houses has been some- 
what delayed by the necessary draining works 
and other sanitary measures which had first to 
be carried out. These are now finished, and 
the water which used to lie stagnant, and 
produced sickness and death, is now utilized, 
being led through a variety of canals, which, 
bordered as they are with eucalyptus and 
choice young trees, present a beautiful ap- 
pearance. 

As soon as the families arrive in Algeria a 
portion of land is handed over to them, 
varying in size according to the number of 
the family and its competency to cultivate 
the soil ; the average size of a farm is about 
thirty-five hectares. Seed and agricultural 
instruments are provided ; also a pair of oxen 
and food for the same. The farm cannot 
become the property of the tenant until after 
nine years’ residence. 

What tells well for the Society’s manage- 
ment and the industry of the colonists is, 
that now after two years’ occupation the value 
of the land has considerably augmented ; and 
with such an extraordinary fertile soil as they 
have in most cases to do with, there is every 
reason to hope both that the colonist will 
prosper, and that his diligence may contribute 
richly to the wealth and well-being of the 
great French colony of Algeria. All we have 
hitherto considered has concerned whole 
families, or able-bodied single men. Another 
class claims our attention—the weak and 
lonely ones, who have neither strength of 
their own to support them, or relations on 
whose help they may depend. For the 
assistance of the aged an asylum has been 
established at Belfort; for the young and 
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tender—the orphans which the war and its 
results have left us—we were until this 
year unprovided with a Home. 

Monsieur de Naurois, one of the first 
founders of the Society, came to its aid in 
this réspect, having made a most generous 
gift of a building on his own estate suitable 
for an Orphanage, and surrounded by a 
prettily wooded piece of ground of eight 
thousand metres. It is beatifully situated in 
the middle of the park of Vésinet. The 
already existing building is capable of con- 
taining eighty orphans, and there is plenty of 
room for raising other edifices if the first 
should prove not sufficient. 

The gifts which have already flowed in for 
the support of this institution are consi- 
derable. Monsieur de Valbezen, the Duc 
d’Aumale, Madame Erard, and others, have 
contributed largely for the purpose. It is 


WE were up by five next morning in order, 
to start early for Mianoshta. As usual, as! 
soon as we were up they brought us tiny cups| 
of Japanese tea, and three or four plums 
preserved in salt, and sugar on them. The 
Japanese take these as an early morning 
appetiser before their breakfast. In the next 
room to ours were some Japanese gentlemen, 
who were sent there*by the ex-Tycoon (Staly 
Bashi) to find a spring from which good 
water could be conveyed to his residence 
near Hakoni, where he now lives in retire- 
ment. As the road was very pretty, we hired 
packhorses for our luggage, and determined 
to walk over the hills to Mianoshta, where 
H—— had been advised to try the sulphur 
baths for his rheumatism. I have seldom 
had a more enjoyable walk, though we were 
terribly stiff, and at first it was agony to go 
downhill; the descent from the mountain 
the day before seemed to have bruised almost 
every muscle in our bodies, but after a little 
it wore off to some extent. 

It was a lovely walk, all through the beauti- 
fully wooded or grass-covered hills, splendid 
ferns, club-moss, and flowers, and over streams 
with picturesque little waterfalls. We meta 
peasant out shooting pheasants, with dogs, and 
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reckoned that the cost of each child for 
board and education will be about four hun- 
dred francs a year, or twelve pounds sterling, 
a very moderate calculation, which it will not 
be very easy to adhere to. 

Monsieur Naurois, who is already weil 
known by the zeal he has evinced both in 
France and Algiers, has consented that his 
name should be given to the establishment, 
and it is known here by the name of the 
Asyle de Naurois‘au Vésinet. 

With a calm and thankful mind the Society 
may look back on the course of its efforts 
hitherto ; they have on the whole been 
crowned by success. May the hope that 
animates it now be realized; and may the 
God of all peace bless our further efforts, and 
preserve our beloved country from the curse 
of war, and the long weary trail of suffering 
and pain that is its inevitable result. 











an antediluvian gun with a fusee, which he 
carried lighted in his hand. In our way we 
came to one river where the stream was very 
rapid, and no means provided for crossing it. 
Some coolies at work carried the gentlemen 
over on their backs, and we tried to persuade 
them to make a chair with their hands to 
bear me across; but this they would not do, 
saying that it would break their wrists; so they 
plunged into the water and made a rough 
bridge of large boulders, and then led me 
over. We reached Mianoshta early in the 
afternoon, having walked all the way—seven- 
teen miles and a half,—and were delighted to 
get to its pretty and clean tea-house, and rest 
after our exertions of the past week. Itisa 
large place, capable of accommodating a great 
number of visitors, and is well managed. The 
Mikado’s mother and the Empress were stay- 
ing in it for some weeks in the summer: 
during that time no foreigners were allowed 
to come to Mianoshta, and any already there 
had to leave. This place being beyond treaty 
limits, it is only as a favour that they are 
allowed to come at all, so of course they 
could not object; but the owners of the 
tea-house found it a loss, as they say they 
should have made much more money by 
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having a few foreigners, although they bring 
their own provisions, than they gained by the 
imperial party and suite. 

Mianoshta is the great sanatorium of this 
part of Japan, on account of the sulphur 
springs, and the house was crowded with 
Japanese,—amongst others, two of the Minis- 
ters, with their families, and a troupe of 
“yaishirs,” or singing girls. ‘There were also 
about a dozen Europeans from Yokohama, 
besides ourselves, and altogether a tolerable 
houseful. We were fortunate in securing 
good rooms, with a comfortable clean bath 
attached to each, through which the hot water 
constantly flowed, ready for us any minute, 
day or night, when we might feel inclined for 
a dip. In the part of the tea-house fre. 
quented chiefly by Japanese there is a large 
open bath-room, and in it three huge sunken 
baths, each succeeding one hotter than the 
former, and the cure is not considered com- 
plete till the patient can stand the heat of the 
hottest, which all cannot. This bath-room 
accommodates a great number of people, and 
is kept in continual requisition, as is painfully 
evident whenever one has to approach the 
chief entrance of the house. There is little 
privacy in a Japanese inn; the women and 
children of the village were continually find- 
ing their way to our rooms with articles for 
sale; and every evening we had a visit from 
one of the “blind ancus,”—blind men who 
gain a living by punching people all over who 
have rheumatism, and cracking their joints— 
a very favourite remedy among the Japanese. 

After we had been here two days we 
changed our rooms for those that the Mikado’s 
mother had occupied. They are very hand- 
some (for Japanese style), quite new, with 
exceedingly beautiful woodwork in great va- 
riety ; the matting of the rooms and verandah 
is bound with scarlet silk, and on the walls are 
some good paintings; there is no furniture 
except screens, but a rough table and stools 
were placed there for us. 

The bath-room used by her Majesty, which 
opened out of our room, was sealed up, and 
not allowed to be used; but we had a very 
good one close by. The view from the bal- 
cony is very pretty, with a peep between the 
hills of the sea in the distance. 

One day we paid a visit to the kitchen of 
the establishment,—a very busy scene; some 
people cooking, some preparing vegetables, 


accountant on the fluor, with his ledgers 
around him, making out his accounts and 
entering anything served up to the visitors. 
All round the walls were shelves filled with 
lacquer and china ware, small trays, cups and 
teapots innumerable,—everything beautifully 
clean, as is nearly always the case, the Ja- 
panese being as a rule very particular in that 
respect. The indoor servants are all young 
girls, and these take their turns in the various 
departments for two months at a time; so 
they do not become weary of keeping always 
to one occupation. They are bright, neat, 
and willing, and universal good temper seems 
to be the order of the day. There is a room 
set apart for the Japanese servants of Euro- 
peans, who always bring their own provisions 
with them ; and their “boys,” who can turn 
their hand to anything, cook for them. Our 
“boy,” a young man of twenty-eight, cooked 
our meals beautifully, although we had never 
tried him with anything of the kind before. 
The country around Mianoshta is very 
charming, and we made excursions to various 
places in the neighbourhood every day. The 
whole district abounds in hot springs, and in 
two places there are large geysers well worth 
seeing. We visited one of them, and were 
well repaid for our long walk ; the water came 
boiling and bubbling out of the rocks, the 
steam being quite scalding. The soil around 
is clayey and soft. In some places where the 
clay is washed into a sort of basin it bubbles 
and pops like a caldron of soup. H 
poked his alpenstock half its length into the 
soil, and on drawing it out there was a rush- 
ing noise, like letting off steam from an engine. 
The rocks around are covered with sul- 
phureous deposit, and great quantities of very 
fine stag-horn moss, Along the clayey path 
up the hill we traced the footprints of a wild 
boar, and hoped to have seen him, as the 
marks were quite fresh. Boars are plentiful 
in this district, and are trapped in pits by the 
Japanese. One day we saw a pheasant hang- 
ing outside a cottage, and purchased it for 
+ boo (3d. English) ; another day we bought 
a haunch of venison for 4 boos (4s.), and 
found it very good and tender. There is 
very good sport among these hills; boars, 
deer, pheasants abound, and trout are plentiful 
in the rivers. Another day we walked over 
the hills to Hakoni, about six miles away. 
On the hills the fog became very thick, and 





others washing up the lacquer bowls, cups,|then turned to heavy rain, drenching us 


&c. A large hole was sunk in the middle 
of the floor for a fire, and there were 
Japanese stoves with saucepans boiling on 


thoroughly; but as we were so far on our 
way we did not turn back, and were rewarded 
by having a bright afternoon. We passed 





them. In one corner of the room sat the|‘‘ Ashi No Yu,” a village famous for the heat 
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and large amount of sulphur in its waters, and 
we could smell the disagreeable odour at 
some distance. In the middle of the road are 
sunken baths, through which the water con- 
stantly flows, covered only by rough open 
sheds, and in these the villagers disport them- 
selves quite indiscriminately. At the tea- 
house at Hakoni we had good rooms, looking 
on to the lake, which is about five miles in 
length and very lovely, the mountains rising 
precipitously from its banks nearly all round. 
In this lake is found the salamander, dis- 
covered by Von Siebold, which the Japanese 
say sometimes measures ten feet in length: 
the only specimen we saw was about twenty 
inches long. 

We returned to Mianoshta by angos, 
stopping to rest our bearers at Ashi No Yu, 
where, as usual, they brought us tea, sponge- 
cake, and a sweetmeat looking like Turkish 
“lumps of delight,” but very tasteless,—I 
believe it is made from seaweed. We re- 
mained a week at Mianoshta, and bid adieu 
to it with many regrets. Before we left, the 
landlady brought us a tray with three pretty 
bowls and three little china laki-cups, with 
Fusiyama and her name printed on them, 
all exactly alike, and presented them to us. 
Of course we had to accept them ; but as she 
took care to bring them before producing the 








the gateway of this castle that the Golden 
Dolphin was taken, shown at the Exhibition 
in Yedo last summer; and we saw its com- 
panion still mounting guard in solitary state, 
but looking as if utterly divested of all gold 
plating. We rested for tiffin at a newly built 
restaurant, in so-called European style, where 
the people tried to speak pigeon English. 
The food was bad, nevertheless we were glad 
of it, as, our bread having run short, we had 
been obliged to supplement it with rice and 
sweet potatoes during the last three or four 
days. From Odawarra we took our jinriki- 
shas to Wigo, where we passed the night. 
We noticed a great difference in the manners 
of the people towards foreigners within and be- 
yond treaty limits. During the whole of our trip 
we had been treated with the greatest respect 
and courtesy, but as soon as we returned 
within the limits where foreigners are com- 
mon the people quite lost that, and /o/77 and 
bacca tojin (foreign fool) were terms frequently 
applied to us, and shouted after us by the 
children. I fearit is greatly owing tothe foreign- 
ers themselves, as they so often behave badly 
to the Japanese, thereby verifying the old 
proverb, “ Familiarity breeds contempt.” The 
people in the villages on this side of Odawarra 
were all busy preparing and weaving cotton, 
and we saw great quantities drying in the sun 


bill, we were quite aware that they were/outside the cottages, and looking very fine 


included in it. Sending on our baggage, we 
walked over the hills to Odawarra, a distance 
of some eight or ten miles, and enjoyed it 
exceedingly. ‘The road was lovely, though 
rough and steep, and we added to our store 
some fine roots of maiden-hair fern. We 
passed several shrines, and one very large 
one of a “Jisusama,” cut out of the solid 
rock. The figure was in a sitting posture, 
and had a “glory” round the head like a 
Roman Catholic saint. We were quite sorry 





and white. 

We had sent our baggage by road the night 
before, and so took the train for Yedo, after 
parting with our pleasant travelling com- 
panion. We enjoyed our trip most thoroughly, 
and we both felt proud that I should be the 
second European lady who had ascended 
Fusiyama, Lady being the first. 

Till this year Japanese ladies were only 
allowed to ascend the mountain once in thirty 
years; I am told that this year that law is 





when we left the hills and reached Odawarra,|done away with; but I do not think that 
a large village, and the first beyond “treaty |many of them would care to take advantage 


limits.’’ 


It has a handsome moated castle,|of the permission except for religious zeal, 


with a large gateway and look-out towers, but | and there is little of that left among the upper 
would look a very pasteboard affair beside | classes. 


any stone castle in England. It was from | 


M. N. R. J. 
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ParT III. 


I.—THE GIANT MOKE. | Cave of Tavare.” Here the profound sleeper 
| happened to “ef resting one day after fishing, 
On the southern part of Mangaia is a small | 'when she joyfully recognised her now noble 
lake named Tiriara, which receives all the| boy fearlessly drifting out into the main 
streams from the valleys on that side of the/ocean. She rushed to detain Moke; and 
island. It discharges its superfluous waters| after swimming a considerable distance, suc- 
into the sea through a narrow passage under /| ceeded in bringing him ashore to her tempo- 
the vast belt of rocks which, like a massive|rary abode. In this cave by the shore she 
wall, surround the fertile portion of the island. | fed him bountifully with fish, and other sub- 
The distance from this lake to the ocean in a| stantial food, until he grew up to be a man 
straight line is about a mile. Amongst the! of gigantic proportions, actually attaining the 
gloomy rocks and chasms which occupy this| height of sixty feet ! 
intervening district there loves to wander,| He now made his way into the interior of 
according to ancient story, a female named|the island, and astonished his countrymen, 
Tumuteanaoa, or Echo. ‘Though rarely seen, | hitherto unaware of his existence, with many 
one cannot doubt her presence, for say what! proofs of his enormous strength and bravery. 
you may, Echo delights to repeat your words} On the western shore, on the sandstone rock, 
with singular distinctness. This rock nymph| often washed by the sea, are two hollows in 
has a numerous offspring, which have the|the shape of a man’s foot, designated “ the 
visible form of rats. In later times they) footprints of Moké.” They are half a mile 
gave birth to the common rat which now|apart. The ff footprint is two feet eight 
everywhere infests the island. ‘Tumuteanaoa| inches in length ; width of heel nine inches, 
was likewise the mother of fresh-water eels, | the broadest part being sixteen inches. The 
oe and a small delicious fish called the | right footprint is somewhat smaller. 
okopu, which abounds in this little lake. | One memorable daya fleet of double canoes 
The renowned Mok? was the son of| arrived from Rarotonga, with no less than 200 
Tavare the profound sleeper, so named be-| warriors on board, led on by the brave Kateate- 
cause she was in the habit of sleeping from|oru. The place where they landed is in a 
the month of Piperi (July) until the bread-| straight line from Rarotonga, and is named 
fruit was ripe and crabs were plentiful (Feb-| Avarua, because these formidable visitors start- 
ruary). During all these months her limbs) ed from a part of Rarotongaso named. The 
were rigid; but at length the fervid rays of Rarotongan warriors lived peacefully enough 
the sun relaxed her muscles and put an end |at first, but eventually enraged Moké by the 
to her sleep. Her illegitimate son first saw|murder of Tepuvai, the third king of Man- 
the light at a spot called Ukuroi, in one of the| gaia. The giant resolved upon obtaining 
most “sequestered and picturesque valleys on| revenge, but for the present concealed his 
that side of Mangaia. He was excessively | purpose. Under the guise of friendship Moke 
small and feeble at birth, so that he was left induced the strangers to visit the south of the 
on the greensward near the fountain-head | island, where he lived. They did so; and 
to perish. A sudden freshet swept him from | led by their favourite the giant they made 
his native valley to the lake, and bore him|their way to the neighbourhood of the lake, 
right under the rocks, where in semi-dark-| of course helping themselves to all the food 
ness, and unknown to all beside, Echo|they could find. Not the slightest opposition 
fed this waif on frothy bubbles collected|was offered to their rather unceremonious 
from the little eddies on the surface of the| proceedings. On a hill overlooking the lake 
lake. Moke grew apace under this careful | was the dwelling of Moké ; and farther on lay 
nurture. At length he was permitted to drift|the district of Tamarua, where he resolved to 
on with the waters of the lake through the| fight the invaders. On the morning of the 
unexplored fissures and caves unti! he|fatal day he selected two beautiful “ avizi” 
reached the sea. A slight hollow in the|shells (Zurbo petholatus?) one for himself, 
rocks near the reef is still known as “the|and one for his adversary Kateateoru. Secret 
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instructions were given for his forces to hide 
themselves in a certain spot at Tamarua. 
The narrow pathways between the deep /aro 
swamps were obliterated. This done, Moké 
returned to look at his shells ; to his joy, the 
one representing his foes was turned upside 
down. He interpreted this as a sure omen 
of their destruction. He forthwith went after 
the Rarotongans, who had no idea that he 
was playing them false. Apparently they had 
little to fear, seeing that the giant was quite 
alone, and carried only a stout walking-stick. 
He led them in a very friendly way to Ta- 
marua, so that the visitors might enjoy the 
good things of that district. In a short time 
they scattered themselves all over the broad 
and fertile valley, climbing cocoa-nut trees 
along the edge of the Zavo swamps. While 
thus employed the whole male population 
of the island rushed out from their ambush, 
and speared their visitors without mercy. In 
attempting to escape through the morass, 
numbers sank up to the middle, or deeper 
still, and were picked off by their foes. Under 
such circumstances the utmost bravery could 
effect but little. Moké killed all who at- 
tempted to return by floundering through the 
swamps, hoping to gain ¢erra firma. ‘The 
stout walking-stick of the giant proved to be 
a truly formidable weapon. Some assert that 
it was in fact “Timapere,” “the whisker 
away,” whose blows were ever fatal. Be that 
as it may, twenty Mangaians fell that day ; 
whilst of the 200 Rarotongan warriors who 
landed on these shores, only one escaped 
with his life. Kateateoru was expressly 
spared, in order that he might convey to his 
native land the fame of Moke. 

A great double canoe sailed back to Raro- 
tonga with a fair wind, with Kateateoru as 
the only voyager. Great was the grief and 
indignation of his countrymen upon learning 
the tragical fate of the warriors. Immediate 
preparations were made for a second descent 
upon Mangaia. 

Nor was Moké idle. Certain that so brave 
a race as the Rarotongans would speedily 
return, in order to be revenged for the 
slaughter of their friends, he built a fortifica- 
tion consisting of rough stones, 162 feet in 
length, on the hill opposite to the ancient 
landing-place. Every bush near the edge of 
the cliff was cut down, so that the expected 
invaders might see that Moké was not unpre- 
pared for the contest. The giant next lopped 
off the tops of the dense growth of ironwood 
trees which at that time covered the sandy 
beach. Their bare limbs, reduced to the 
height of ordinary men, were carefully wound 








round and round with native cloth, so as to 
give the appearance of human heads. On 
the short lateral branches long native dresses 
were suspended ; spears were carefully poised 
as if in human hands; so that at a little dis- 
tance there seemed to be on the beach, close 
to the landing-place, a strong army drawn up 
in battle array. Nota leaf was permitted to 
grow up to prevent the full effect of this 
harmless demonstration. The reason for it 
seems to have been that in ancient times the 
population of this island was far inferior to 
that of Rarotonga; so that in a fair fight 
they would have been utterly unable to repel 
the invaders. 

At length the Rarotongan fleet of war 
canoes hove in sight. Kateateoru acted as 
pilot; but the famous Teuaopokere, full 
thirty feet in height, was their leader and 
chief warrior. Upon approaching the place 
of debarkation, they were greatly daunted by 
the sight of the fortification, and especially at 
the seemingly formidable army drawn up to 
oppose their landing. Behind the sham war- 


lriors there was a small band of veritable 


combatants. But Moké could nowhere be 
seen. ‘Teuaopokere at first felt excessively 
mortified at the non-appearance of the giant 
he had come so far (120 miles) to destroy in 
single combat. 

All this time Moké concealed his enormous 
person by standing in the ocean near the 
landing-place, where the water is many 
fathoms deep. His long locks floated in 
the breakers ; a large pearl oyster-shell con- 
cealed his face. At last the pilot caught 
sight of the head of the hidden warrior, and 
bade him show himself to Teuaopokere. Moké 
shouted, ‘‘ Let the great Rarotongan chief 
first show himself!’’ which he willingly did, 
standing well armed on the deck of his great 
canoe, full thirty feet high! Moké now 
slowly emerged from his briny hiding-place, 


and stepped on a projecting point of the reef, | 


holding an enormous stone in his right hand. 
To the eyes of the terrified invaders his 
gigantic form seemed to pierce the skies, 
being twice the height of Teuaopokere. With- 
out a moment’s delay the invading fleet 
turned their canoes, and sailed straight back 
to Rarotonga. To hasten their flight, the 
giant Moké hastily broke off three points of 
rock, and hurled them after the retreating 
fleet. They fell short of the mark on the 
reef with the noise of thunder, causing the 
entire island to tremble. 

These legendary stones are pointed out on 
the reef, each standing about a mile apart, 
and weighing about twenty tons apiece! As 
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one might suppose, Mangaia was never again 
troubled with warlike visitors from the sister 
island. Moké is said to have charged Amu, 
the fourth king, to despatch all strangers on 
landing. 

On the eastern part of the island, close by 
the scene of the slaughter of the Rarotongans, 
is a strong but rough wall also built by the 
giant. In front, towards the interior, is a 
beautiful piece of rising ground, very gently 
undulating, and terminating in a grassy knoll. 
It is fabled that the giant lies buried, face 
downwards, here close to the scene of his 
signal victory, the undulations of the soil 
exactly corresponding with the natural curve 
of his back. 

Such is the wild story of Moké. That a 
brave and gigantic man of that name once 
lived and repelled a formidable band of 
Rarotongan warriors is borne out by the tra- 
ditions of the sister island. In fact, they 
assert that his notable device to augment the 
slender. ranks of his army was afterwards 
imitated at Rarotonga. In the reigning 
family at Rarotonga the memorial name 
“ Takau,” 7.¢., twenty, is still kept up, with 
reference tv the number slain by //e7r warriors. 
In a similar way the feats of these islanders 
were commemorated by the name “ Te- 
upoku-rau,” 2 ¢., “the two hundred heads.” 
Each generation of admiring Mangaians 
doubtless added some new marvel to the 
history of this famous warrior of remote times. 

Opposite to one of his fortifications is a 
wall. The intervening space of seven feet 
four inches is said to be an accurate measure- 
ment of the breadth of the shoulders of the 
giant ! 

Moke was the ¢/ird warrior chief of Man- 
gaia ; he flourished about 380 or 400 years ago. 


II1.—THE TWIN KITES. 


gaia. A chief and a deacon who accom- 
panied me were well feasted and most 
kindly treated by the Mauke people. An 


aged man, who said that he was a native of 


Atiu, inquired of the visitors whether they 
had ever heard of Akatereariki. The deacon 
replied that he Aad heard of his visit to Man- 
gaia in the olden time; adding, the land 
which once belonged to his famous Mangaian 
wife was now his. The deacon forthwith 
chanted an ancient song in praise of Akatere- 
ariki, to the astonishment and delight of all 
present. As the song proceeded the old 
Atiuan wept freely, saying, that though now 
naturalized at Mangaia, it was originally 











| sorrowful ones.” 


In 1865 I visited the pretty little island of| 
Mauke, abut 100 miles to the north of Man- | 


derived from Atiu, and referred to Ais an- 


cestors. Upon our return to Mangaia I wrote 


down the song from the lips of the deacon. 
The song refers to £cte-fying. In times of 


peace this was the great delight of aged men. 


Kites were usually five feet in length, covered 
with native cloth, on which were the devices 
appropriate to their tribe,—a sort of heraldry. 
The tail* was twenty fathoms in length, orna- 
mented with a bunch of feathers and abun- 
dance of sere ¢ leaves. Parties were got up 
of not less than ten kite-flyers ; the point of 
honour being that the kite should fly high, 
and be lost to view in the clouds. Songs 
made for the occasion were chanted meantime. 
It was no uncommon event for them to sleep 
on the mountain, after well securing the kites 
to the trees. Of course the upshot of all this 
would be a grand feast, in which the victor 


got the biggest share. So serious was this 


employment that each kite bore its own 
name, and tears of joy were shed by these 


grey-bearded children as they witnessed the 


successful flight. When desirous at length of 
putting an end to their sport, if the wind were 
too strong to allow the string to be pulled 
in, it was customary to fill a little basket 
with mountain fern or grass, and whirl it 
along the string. The strong trade winds 
would speedily convey this “messenger” 
to the kite, which now slowly descends to 
the earth. 

Children’s kites were, and still are, extem- 
porized out of the leaves of the gigantic chest- 
nut tree. Sometimes onesees aboy (no longer 
grandfathers) flying a properly made kite. 

Aké, a chief of Atiu, was famous for his 
kite-flying ; no kite in all the island could 
compare with his. On one occasion, when a 
strong north wind was blowing, he let go his 
“ twin kites,” which bore the name of “ The 
A huge basket of stout 
string was exhausted; the kites were the 
admiration of crowds of spectators, when 
unfortunately the string broke, and the kites 
were lost. Aké, knowing that the wind was 
favourable for Auau (Mangaia), remarked to 
his son Akatereariki, that in all likelihood 
his favourite “twin kites” would reach that 
island. The son of Aké at once prepared his 
titira, or double canoe, to sail} to Auau in 
search of the lost kites. With a good supply 
of cocoa-nuts for food and water, and attended 
by a number of Aké’s vassals, he set off on 
his voyage. In a couple of nights Akatere- 


* The Jong tails had six bunches of /eaves, to cor- 
respond with the number of the Pleiades. Short- 
tailed kites had but four, in imitation of the constella- 
tion ‘‘ Piriereua.” 
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ariki made Auau, and landed opposite to the 
marae of Rongo on the western part of the 
island. He inquired whether any one had 
seen “the twin kites of Aké.” The Man- 
gaians said that a pair of foreign kites had 
recently come ashore on the east of the 
island, exciting great interest as coming from 
another land. Akatereariki went to look at 
them, and found that they were indeed his 
father’s famous kites. 

The rea/ object of his visit to Mangaia was 
to get a handsome wife, under guise of kite- 
seeking. The prettiest woman on the island 
at that time was JZafakore, only daughter 
of Tiaio, supreme temporal and spiritual 
sovereign. His principal residence was in 
the sacred district of Keia. Akatereariki was 
deeply smitten by her charms, but could 
obtain no response. Nor was he the only 
suitor for the hand of the lovely girl. The 
famous Tairieterangi had sailed in his big 
canoe from Rarotonga to fetch her as his 
wife, but she would not deign him a smile. 
It was known that he had gone back with 
his friends in order to seek enchantments and 
love charms to enable him to win the obdurate 
Matakore. 

Tiaio did not permit strangers to enter his 
dwelling. But one evening when the doors 
were secured, and the candle-nut torches of 
the supreme chief cheerfully burning inside, 
the crafty admirer of Matakore hid himself 
under the eaves of the thatch, and softly 
recited or chanted the subjoined song. 
The astonished girl inside was greatly de- 
lighted, and coaxed her father to open the 
door and allow the musical stranger to come 
in. Tiaio that night feasted Akatereariki, 
who at length avowed his love to Matakore, 
and entreated the consent of her parents. 

Akatereariki’s suit was successful; the 
beautiful girl became his wife. After some 
time Akatereariki intimated to Tiaio his wish 
to return to Atiu with his wife. The supreme 
chief consented ; but his brother, Pukenga, 
was violently opposed to their going. But 
go they did, and that by way of Rarotonga. 
When about halfway to Rarotonga they fell 
in with a great decked double canoe, bound 
to Mangaia. It was Tairiiterangi and his 
warrior friends, about to solicit for a second 
time the hand of the fair Matakore. 

The canoes were laid alongside of each 
other. As soon as Tairiiterangi saw the 
lovely girl quietly sitting behind her husband, 
he became mad with anger. A fight ensued. 
The Rarotongans slew Akatereariki and most 
of his companions,—even Matakore perished. 
The bodies of the slain were thrown to the 





sharks, excepting the unfortunate bride. Ere 
long the great canoe of Tairiiterangi sailed 
into the harbour of Ngatangiia ; the body of 
Matakore was carefully anointed with oil, and 
kept on one of the maraes. 

Those spared by the victorious Tairiite- 
rangi succeeded in getting back to their 
homes in Mangaia, and told the sad tale of 
the death of Matakore and her husband, and 
others. Burning for revenge, her uncle 
Pukenga, a man of great strength, with a 
number of his followers, set sail for Raro- 
tonga. Landing at Ngatangiia, he marched 
straight up to the marae where the body lay 
exposed, and bewailed the unhappy end of 
his pretty niece, without any active opposition 
on the part of the Rarotongans. The corpse 
was now enveloped in a /aoa, or sort of 
mourning used only for the best beloved. 

Pukenga publicly challenged Tairiiterangi 
to compete with him inarace. The chal- 
lenge of the Mangaian chief was accepted, 
and a long plot of ground was cleared for the 
purpose. Numbers assembled to witness the 
race. Four times they ran the entire dis- 
tance, when Tairiiterangi was completely 
exhausted, and lay panting on the ground. 
Pukenga continued to run alone without any 
apparent sign of weariness. After having 
for the eighth time traversed the whole dis- 
tance with seeming ease to the amazement of 
all, he suddenly seized his club, and with one 
blow dashed out the brains of Tairiiterangi. 

Pukenga and his party succeeded in making 
good their retreat to their canoe, and even 
carried off the body of his beloved niece. 
They eventually reached Mangaia in safety. 
But from that day it became customary to 
murder all visitors upon touching the reef. 
The fierce hostility towards strangers which 
was manifested in 1823, when the Rev. J. 
Williams first endeavoured to land Christian 
teachers, is attributed to the battles in the 
time of Moké, two generations prior to the 
death of Matakore, and to the contests with 
Tairiiterangi. 

When referring to any one of unusual 
strength, it is to this day usually said, 
“ Pukenga oai engi ai raua?” (“Who can 
compare with Pukenga ?”) 

Tiaio reigned about 340 years ago; he was 
the 7i/th sovereign of Mangaia. 

The father of Matakore is the Tiaio who 
was clubbed to death for wearing Chinese 
roses in front of the marae of Motoro, and 
was afterwards deified, and associated with 
Motoro in worship. Tiaio was believed to 
be enshrined in the eel, and especially the 
shark. 
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Adapted by Pai, circa 1770. 


TuMU. 
Kua rere te pa manu naau, e Aké, 
No nunga i Atiu, 
Ei akaariki i to tere é! 
Te ui tokere i tangi reka @! 


PAPA. 
Tangi reka mai, e reira e, 
O te pau i karavau 
Na Akatereariki. 
Naai e rutu @? 
Nate mana o Manii kake mai ei. 


Unuunu Tal, 
I rere, i rere ki te matangi ¢! 
I te matangi 0 te pa manu a Rongo, 
O te pa manu o Rongo ai, 
Ko te manu i rakei, 
Ko te kiakiato rai, 
Ei moenga i ka oro ei. 
O te taupiri tau ki te manu @! 
Te ui tokere i tangi reka é! 


Unuunvu Rua. 
Turua te manu o tai enua ¢! 
O tai enua’i! 
Kua piri te arorangi o tai enua ; 
Kua piri te arorangi. 
Taku manu, taku manu, 
Miria e te matangi, parea e te matangi. 
Kua motu paa i Ruaunga. 
“* Mata-ruerue ’ nga tama @! 
O te taupiri tau ki te manu é! 
Te ui tokere i tangi reka é! 
Aieruaooé! E rangai @! 


* ‘‘Manii,” an Atiuan chief slain in Mangaia, because 
he would not part with his beautiful breast ornament. 
The spot where he fell is a place of pilgrimage even 
now to his countrymen ; it is called “ Mutatia.” 

+ Rongo presided over peace and war, the dead, | 
and kite-flying. 

t I have substituted the name of the island for that 


IIl.—THE EXPELLED GOD, ¢irca@ A.D. 1660. 
In the interval between the vast ovens by 
which the Aitu tribe was consumed, the priest | 
Ve landed at Karanga on the north-east part 
of the island. He came here in a double| 
canoe, professedly in search of his god Zane. | 
His original home was on the eastern side of! 
Taiarapu, the peninsula forming the southern | 
part of Tahiti, where Tané was once wor-| 
shipped, but was ignominiously expelled on| 
account of his “ man-devouring ” propensities, | 


NTRODUCTION. 


| Thy kites, O Aké, have sped their flight 
| Far away from Atiu. 

Thine is a peaceful errand. 

How softly sounds that drum! 


FOUNDATION. 

| Ah! soft indeed its notes ; 

| The drum which ever sounds 

| Is Akatereariki’s. 

} Who shall beat it ? 

Who has the skill of Manii * to attempt it ? 


| First OFFSHOOT. 
They sped, they sped on the wind. 
| The winds favoured the kites ¢ of Rongo ; 
Those beautiful kites of Rongo ;— 

Kites gaily decked out, 

Strengthened on the back, 

And covered with devices ;—they fly ! 
Wonderful tails have those kites. 
How softly sounds that drum ! 


SECOND OFFSHOOT. 
A second time thy kites reached other lands ; 
Ah, distant lands ! 
A strange horizon has encompassed them. 


| Clouds hide them from view. 


Alas ! my kites, my kites, ill-treated 
And hurried far away by the winds, 


May fall perchance on Mangaia ! f 


Ye “ sorrowful children’’ § of mine ! 

Wonderful tails have those kites. 

How softly sounds that drum ! 
Aieruaooé! E rangai é! 


of the particular spot where it is pretended that the 
kites fell, after coming 100 miles ! 

§The name of these “twin” kites ; they are re- 
garded as the *‘children”’ of Ake. The tragic fate of 
Matakore is doubtless a fact. It is universally believed 


| to be such by the natives. The song, in its original 


form, must be over 340 years old. 


The sacred cinet, or finely-plaited cocoa- 
nut fibre, was the supposed shrine of this 
ferocious deity. A strong feeling of opposi- 
tion having arisen to the worship of Tané at 
Tahiti, the priest carefully hid the unpopular 
god in an empty cocoa-nut shell, securely 
plugged the tiny aperture, and threw it into 
the sea, adjuring Tand to seek a new home 
in some distant land. 

After a few weeks the sorrowing priest re- 
solved to abandon his ancestral lands and go 


i.¢, great numbers of persons wasted away in|in search of the expelled god. Launching 


consequence of his anger. 


Tané was known|his canoe and spreading the mat sail, Ue 


by the appellation of ‘ the yellow-toothed god,” | started off on his eventful voyage with a 


—yellow with eating mankind / 





steady trade breeze. He touched at several 
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islands on his way, without hearing anything 
of Tané hidden in an empty calabash. At 
last reaching Auau (Mangaia), he resolved to 
rest himself awhile after a voyage of some 
400 miles. 

Ue’s first care was to set up a marae to 
Tané at a spot about a mile from where he 
first set foot on the soil. Noticing, however, 
that the planet “ Anui, Tané’s eye,” z.¢., the 
morning star, rose a little on one side of the 
marae, Ue was dissatisfied. He sought care- 
fully for a new site, eventually hitting upon 
the well-known spot, now covered with cocoa- 
nut trees, known as “ Maungaroa,” due east. 
Here the anxious priest built a new maraz to 
his expelled divinity, and was delighted to 
find that “ Tané’s eye” rose directly over it, 
just as had been the case at his old marae at 
Taiarapu. 

Ue now started off to the place where he | 
had originally landed, with a large SCOOp- | 
net, to get fish for the "dedication of his new | 
marae. 


obtained only a minnow / Advancing, how- | 


ever, towards the due east part of the reef in| 
a straight line with “ Maungaroa” in the in- | 
terior, ” when despairing of his errand, he | 
noticed something floating towards him on | 
the sea, It proved to be merely a cocoa-nut | 
shell well stopped. On opening it he heard | 


a chirp; it was his long-lost god Tan, who | 
henceforth was known as Tané Kio, or Tan’, | building purposes. 
|and left the island for ever. 


the chirper. 


The delighted priest at once carried off the | 
cocoa-nut shell and the still imprisoned god | 


to his subsequently famous szarae, and care- 
fully deposited his new-found treasure there. 
Tané, an outcast from Tahiti, and long a waif 
on the illimitable ocean, had found a new and 
congenial home ! 

But the troubles of Ue were not over 
When all was completed he found that the 
older driftaways from Iti (Tahiti) who wor- 


shipped Tané Ngaki-au (Tané striving-for- 
power) looked upon this new Tané and his 
temple with no favour. Their great marae 
at Maputii had been solemnly dedicated with 
human heads reeking with blood, the new 
marae with a minnow, and a cocoa-nut shell 
containing only a bit of cinet! As for the 
alleged “ chirping,” who but Ue and his in- 
significant clique had ever heard it ? 

Ue desired to settle down in the neighbour- 
hood of his .god; but the land thereabouts 
had long ago been all parcelled out amongst 
the older settlers. Eventually the worshippers 
of Tané-striving-for-power, drove the unfor- 
tunate priest to seek refuge on the margin of 
|the sea, at a most sterile and desolate spot 
jnear the hiding-place of Rori in later times. 
| Almost dying of hunger in this most barren 
| place, where scarcely a leaf can be seen, Ue 
made up his mind to leave this inhospitable 
‘island for ever! 

A single friend, A/ataroi, celebrated for his 








Af.er the most diligent fishing he| skill in manufacturing stone adzes sacred to 


Tané, volunteered to share the fortunes of Ue. 
These two kindred spirits crossed the island, 
| seeking the point due west where Ue set up 
“his third and last mara: in honour of his god. 
A more useful memorial was the enclosing of 
|a spring with large smooth stones, still known 
‘as “the fountain of Ue.” Within the past 
few years the stones have been removed for 
Ue and his friend set sail 


Such is the story of Ue and his marae at 
Maungaroa. ‘The persecutors of Ue all 
perished (save two) in the second fearful oven 
at Angaitu. Tevaki, one of the survivors, 
worshipped at Maungaroa, a spot most sacred 
in the eyes of all his numerous descendants, 


‘until in 1824 idolatry was finally subverted by 


God’s blessing upon the labours of Davida 
and Tiere. 
W. WYATT GILL. 
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WORKING MEN’S HOMES. 
BY A DWELLER AMONGST THEM. 
Part fi, 


*‘ AND so we stood and watched, and presently | seeing Miss Norton at her work in the street, 
Mrs. Moss heard her husband come in, and| and the bright faces of mothers and children 
she went downstairs and brought him to see| when she visited the formerjor met the latter, 
the child. Oh dear, I shall never forget that} fully proved the truth of my landlady’s de- 
poor man’s face as he looked at his darling. | scription of her. 
At last Miss Norton whispered to him to take} After hearing this account of little Clara, 
his wife away and make her lie down; but/ my interest in the child was greatly increased. 
she wouldn’t go and there we all stayed,|I have seen her leading her sturdy brother 
poor Mrs. Mois in the easy chair, and her}to school like a little woman, although he 
husband standing by her, expecting every | was nearly as tall as herself, and on a Satur- 
moment would be the last, till about four! day afternoon during the summer months she 
o'clock, and then all at once the child moved} would be seated on the door-step with her 
and opened her eyes. I shall never forget| baby brother in herlap. It was delightful to 
what we all felt. Moss ran off to fetch the| observe the womanly tact which the little 
doctor ; and to make a long story short, | girl used in amusing the child, even while her 
ma’am, little Clara began to get better from | watchful eyes followed earnestly the gambols 
that moment, and now she’s as well and as/of her little brother and sister in the tiny 
strong as ever. Miss Norton says it was like| garden who were placed in her charge by the 
a resurrection from the dead, and she gave her | mother, who was busy in the house. 
the name of the resurrection child.” | At those times I could not help picturing 
“Tt is a most interesting account,” I said, | the almost perfect domestic happiness of the 
“and I can quite understand why Miss Norton industrious woman who trained her children 
gave such a name to the little girl.” 'so well, and kept her cottage like a little 
“Ah yes, ma’am, and I know Miss Norton | palace. Before spring had emerged into 
kept on praying that night for the little girl | summer, however, I found a realization of the 
to live if it was God’s will, and I do believe | truth that happiness is too delicate a plant 
He answered her prayers.” | to flourish on earth in perfection, even when 
“We cannot doubt it,” I replied; and, as/we make it, as Pope says we do, “ our being’s 
I was also beginning to feel interested in| end and aim.” 
Miss Norton, I asked who she was. A trial threatened Mrs. Moss. It was one 
‘“‘An independent lady, ma’am, who belongs which is perhaps the hardest to endure 
to St. Mark’s, and she’s had this street given| patiently in any station of life, and therefore 
to her for a district ever since we’ve been|Coubly so to the young and pretty wife of a 
here, and there’s no telling the good she does. | working man. 
She’s not one of those ladies who go to poor| I became acquainted with this painful fact 
people's houses and pry into all their affairs,| through the sympathetic nature of my land- 
and ask questions that they've no right to|lady, and most truly in this case her sym- 
ask. Miss Norton visits poor people to help| pathies were not only well directed, but 
them when they're ill, and sends them wine) effectual in their results. On coming down 
and little niceties from her own table. She/ to breakfast one morning I observed that my 
collects the money for the winter clothing | landlady looked very serious, and I naturally 
club, and does so much good that we all love | asked the cause. 
her. I’ve known her often to sit up all night! In amoment her tongue was loosed, for by 
with a poor woman who could not afford a/this time I believe she began to look upon 
nurse, that is, in turns with one of us. That’s|me asa kind of safety-valve, and no doubt 
what I call real religion, ma’am,” added my | her sympathetic nature was often greatly re- 
landlady, with energy, and I quite agreed | lieved by telling me her own troubles as well 
with her. |as the troubles of her neighbours. 
I had many opportunities after this of| “Oh, ma’am, poor Mrs. Moss, she’s in such 
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trouble, and so ill this morning. Mrs. Thorne 
has been to see her and help get the children 
off to school, but they say she’s almost out 
of her mind.” 

My own sympathies were excited at hear- 
ing this sad news, and I anxiously inquired 
the cause. 

“ Well, ma’am, the truth is, Mrs. Moss has 
been fancying for a long time that she was 
going blind, and we all tried to persuade her 
that it was a mistake. But yesterday she 
went to an oculist in London; Miss Norton 
advised her to go, and paid the money for 
her journey. And oh, ma’am, he says he’s 
afraid there’s cataract in both eyes, and that 
in a few months she will be obliged to have an 
operation performed. Poor thing, she’s been 
crying dreadfully this morning about it, and 
indeed it is a bad job for her with all those 
little children. However, if she sits crying all 
day she'll make herself ill, besides hurting 
her eyes, so I must get my work done as soon 
as I can, and then go over and try what I can 
see.” 

It was impossible not to sympathize with 
the poor young wife when threatened with 
such a trial as this; yet I left home that 
morning pondering on my landlady’s last 
words, and wondering what she would be 
able /o do to cheer Mrs. Moss in the prospect 
of so terrible an affliction. 

I had business in the town that day, and 
therefore dined with a friend, and did not 
reach home till about four o'clock. 

On opening the front door from the out- 
side in true rustic fashion, I passed on to my 
landlady’s parlour, and supposing she was 
alone, knocked and entered, unprepared for 
the sight which awaited me. In a chair near 
a comfortable fire sat Mrs. Moss, with the 
baby in her lap. Near her, on a footstool, 
was the little girl of two, and at the table 
were perched, at the mother’s right hand, 
golden haired Clara, and her sturdy and 
rather obstreperous brother. 

Mrs. Moss rose as I entered, but I begged 
her not to move, while my landlady hastened 
to account for her pleasant tea party. 

“JT found Mrs. Moss fretting herself to 
fiddle-strings, ma’am,” she said, “and you 
know that wouldn’t do, so I brought them all 
over here to have tea with me and enjoy 
themselves, instead of leaving Mrs. Moss to 
mope all by herself.” 

“ And I really feel better already, ma’am,” 
said the young woman, who was evidently 
trying to forget her sorrow ; “and I’m sure 
it’s very kind of Mrs. Bowles, to take all this 
trouble about us.” 


| found, all inhabited by working men. 





“The children seem to be enjoying them- 
selves, at all events,” I remarked with a smile, 
as I noticed the eager appetite with which they 
were making inroads upon certain currant 
rolls placed on plates before them. 

“It’s baking day, ma’am,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bowles, with a look of gratified pride, “and 
I’ve made some of my currant buns for the 
children.” 

I was not surprised at the eagerness of the 
little ones ; I knew by experience how very 
nice these simple cakes must be to childish 
tastes. 

One great advantage to me in these 
lodgings arose from the fact that my landlady 
made and baked her own bread, and supplied 
me from her store. No baker's bread could | 
ever equal, by many degrees, the sweetness of || 
this simple compound of yeast and flour; no || 
wonder, therefore, that with the addition of || 
currants and sugar it formed a delightful 
treat to Mrs. Moss’s children. Mrs. Bowles, 
however, was not the only one in that homely 
street who made and baked her own bread. 

After a few kind and hopeful remarks to 
the young mother I left the room, with the 
Saviour’s words sounding in my ears,—“ In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these My brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me.” 

The houses in St. Mark’s Street were not, I 
In the 
next cottage to that occupied by Mrs. Moss, 
I noticed, as the spring advanced, a tall, fine 
old man with a bald head, generally waiting 
at his garden gate for the postman, who lived 
at the upper end of the street. 

{ sometimes saw him also working in his 
garden, and the two circumstances induced 
me to inquire of my landlady respecting 
him. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” she acknowledged when I 
described him, “ Mr. Wellford is a fine old 
man ; he’s an old soldier, and he’s got a pen- 
sion. He was in the Crimea and the mutiny, 
and I don’t know where else; and now he 
does nothing but help his old wife in the 
house and the garden. His daughter mar- 


|ried our postman about eight years ago, and 


he often has his own son’s children to stay 
with him. One of them lives in the house 
now, and goes to business every day. They’re 
very respectable people.” 

“‘So I should imagine,” was my reply. 

And this account of Mr. Wellford induced 
me to say,— 

“Then all the cottages are not occupied 
by the families of working men, Mrs. 
Bowles?” 
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“*No, ma’am; there’s a retired publican 
and his wife lives next door to us, but the 
house doesn’t join ours; it belongs to an- 
other landlord. ‘They’re very nice quiet 
people ; his wife’s sister lives with them, and 
they’ve no children.” 

I had more than one opportunity of 
proving the truth of my landlady’s testimony 
respecting these people next door, yet they 
were, as she said, independent, so therefore 
not working people. 

I might not have noticed them at all, how- 
ever, but for a circumstance which occurred 
one Sunday evening, and proved the almost 
Arcadian security of my position amongst 
these honest people. 

My landlady generally managed to attend 
a church more than a mile distant from St. 
Mark’s, in which, it must be owned, she 
could hear her favourite preacher. The ser- 
vice commenced at half-past six; she and 
her husband, therefore, were seldom at home 
before half-past eight or nine. 

During the winter months I seldom ven- 
ture out after sunset, and I was therefore 
alone in the cottage during their absence. I 
am, however, to a great extent free from the 
nervous fears which make some persons 
afraid of being left in a house alone, espe- 
cially on a Sunday evening; yet had I known 
my exact position on these occasions I 
might have felt slightly uneasy. 

On leaving the house my landlady would 
lock the front door, which opened into the 
parlour, and make me, of course, a prisoner. 

This was not all, however, the parlour 
window was raised from the outside, and the 
key placed on a table which stood near it, 
to enable her to let herself in without dis- 
turbing me on her return home. 

‘* Where ignorance is bliss 
’Tis folly to be wise,” 


says the poet, and certainly it was true in my 
case, for had I been aware that those who 
pleased could lift the window, obtain the key 
of the door, and enter the house, my position 
during those winter evenings would have been 
far from blissful, for I had not then learnt to 
trust my neighbours as I should now. 

When the days grew long enough for me 
to return home from church before sunset, I 
told Mrs. Bowles that as I attended St. Mark’s 
close by, I must ask her to give me the key, as 
I should reach home first ; and then, to my 
surprise, I was informed of the plan of pro- 
ceeding. 

It was on a bright May evening that this 
occurred, and as the service at St. Mark’s 





did not commence till seven, 1 was the last 
to leave the cottage, and the first to return 
home. 

I was very careful in locking the front door 
to do it properly, and also after placing the 
key on the table to close the window care- 
fully. 

Perhaps in my anxiety to make all safe I 
may have pulled it down too closely ; at all 
events, when I returned home at about half- 
past eight I found myself, with all my efforts, 
quite unable to raise it. 

I looked around for some one to help 
me, but in vain; the street, as usual on a 
Sunday evening, was quiet and deserted. 
Again and again I tried, with all my strength, 
to raise the window, but without success; 
till at last there appeared no alternative for 
me but to wait in the garden till my landlady 
returned. 

The clear blue sky of that bright May day 
owed its clearness and colour to the east 
wind, and the thought of enduring the chill- 
ing breeze, which fluttered the leaves as I 
stood, for half an hour, was a terrible pros- 
pect for me. 

I was about to ask for shelter at one of the 
cottages, when a respectable-looking man 
and two women approached, and passed 
through the garden gate of the adjoining cot- 
tage. They had, however, seen me from the 
distance trying to open the window, and the 
man, touching his hat, asked me if I could 
not find any one at home at Mrs. Bowles’. 

Seeing they were neighbours, I hastened to 
explain that I had been desired by my land- 
lady to lock the door and place the key 
inside the window, but that I could not now 
raise it to obtain the key. 

“ Will you allow me to try?” he said, vault- 
ing over the palings and approaching the 
window ; but even he, with all his strength, 
could not succeed. 

“T will fetch one of my tools,” he said ; 
“there has been so much rain lately that no 
doubt the window-frame sticks from the 
damp.” 

During his absence I said to one of the 
women who still remained in the garden,— 

“This primitive way of leaving a house 
unprotected would not do in London. The 
hiding-place of the door-key would soon be 
discovered by those who wished to gain an 
entrance.” 

“ Yes, indeed it would,” she replied, with 
a laugh; “ but London thieves are too wide 
awake to interfere with cottages like these, 
it would not be worth their while, and we 
who live here can trust each other.” 
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My window was quickly opened by the 
use of a chisel, and after thanking the neigh- 
bours who had so kindly helped me out of 
my difficulty, I entered the cottage reflecting 
on the words, “We can trust each other,” 
and knowing that they applied to the so fre- 
quently maligned members of working men’s 
homes. 

Before this little incident occurred I had 
discovered that many other of the cottages 
were occupied by unpretending people who 
had _ originally belonged to the working 
classes, and still maintained their identity 
with them, excepting in one instance, and to 
this family my attention was directed by 
painful circumstances, which, however, 
brought out the sympathies of the neigh- 
bourhood in a very pleasing manner. 

“ There’s a poor young girl ill at No. 9, 
ma’am,” said my landlady to me one morn- 
ing ; “ the doctor was there twice yesterday, 
and they’re afraid she won’t live.” 

“No. 9,” I repeated, “ why, that must be a 
few doors below the old soldier’s cottage. I 
have never heard you speak of a family 
there, and the house is too far from my win- 
dow for me to become acquainted with them 
by observation.” 

“Well, ma’am, they're people we don’t 
know much about ; they’ve seen better days, 
and they keep themselves at a distance from 
their neighbours, but now they’re in trouble 
we'd do anything for them.” 

“What does the husband do for his liv- 
ing?” I asked. 

“Nothing, ma’am; I suppose he’s too 
proud. He was a clerk in the Bank of Eng- 
land before he came here, but he lost his 
situation for some reason or other. He's had 
two situations, I believe, since he came, but 
he never kept them, he always said they were 
not good enough, and I know he left one 
because he wouldn’t stand being spoken to.” 

“Then what do they live upon if he earns 
nothing ?” I asked. 

“ His friends allow him something a year,” 
she replied, “but it’s only just enough for 
him and his wife to live on, and I know 
sometimes they're very badly off. He's 
three children, two girls and a boy, and 
they’re obliged to go out and earn. their 
living. The son’s eighteen, and he’s with a 
lawyer, and the eldest girl is a governess in 
the country.” 

“Ts she the daughter who is ill?” 

“Oh no, ma’am, it’s Annie, the youngest, 
she’s not fifteen yet. Some friends who 
knew the Neales in their better days' got a 
place for her as pupil-teacher in London, and 





took her to live with them. But though 
they're kind people they ain’t well off ; they 
gave her board and lodging, but they couldn’t 
find her in clothes, and it was the want of 
thick boots and a waterproof that’s made her 
ill. Poor little thing! she was so anxious to 
get on, and as earnest about her work as 
Hannah Lester and Polly; but last Thursday, 
ma'am, you remember, was a pouring wet 
day, and she caught cold sitting in the school- 
room in her damp clothes and her boots that 
let in water.” 

“ Poor child,” I exclaimed, “no wonder 
she is ill. Where is she now?” 

“Qh, at home, ma’am ; she was brought 
home yesterday, but I’m afraid it’s too late to 
save her.” 

“ And her father,” I said, “ what does he 
think of his conduct? If he had worked for 
his child, and provided her with boots and 
clothes to protect her from the weather, this 
might have been prevented.” 

“ Oh, they say he’s in a dreadful state, and 
no wonder, after neglecting his family as he’s 
been doing. ‘The two eldest haven’t cost 
him a penny for a long time, and they’re 
both under twenty.” 

This sad account made me silent for a few 
moments, and then I said,— 

“If these people keep away from their 
neighbours, how have you obtained all this 
information about them?” 

“From Mrs. Thorne, ma’am: you've seen 
her here, I think, sometimes; she’s a plain, 
homely woman, but her husband’s a master 
builder in the town, and very well to do. He 
lives just up the street, at that house with the 
lattice-work porch that’s covered with honey- 
suckle in summer. It’s the same cottage he 
used to live in when he was a working man, 
like the rest of the people who live here, and 
now he’s got lots of men to work for him. 
Yes, ma’am, Thorne was only a bricklayer’s 
boy once, but he’s: been a most hard-working 
man, and he’s got a good and saving wife, 
and now they’ve got money in the bank.” 

“ Have they any children?” I asked. 

“ Only one living,—a little girl ; she’s nine 
years old, and she goes to school to a lady 
who takes only a few scholars. They're 
going to give her a good education ; but she 
goes to Sunday school too.” 

My landlady was called away, but she left 
me plenty of subjects for reflection. 

I had seen Mrs. Thorne several times, and 
I had not been prepossessed by her appear- 
ance or voice. She was far less refined in 
manners and dress than Mrs. Moss, yet I had 
learned to respect her before I knew the cir- 
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cumstances just told me by Mrs. Bowles, In 
spite of her homely exterior, I discovered 
that she possessed most inestimable quali- 
ties. 

Without neglecting the comforts and hap- 
piness of her husband and child, she was 
ready at any moment to help or console a 
neighbour when in sickness or sorrow, and 
even to lend them money. Her sympathies 
were as keen as those of my landlady, and 
her power to help greater; although her hus- 
band’s position as a master tradesman raised 
her in the scale of society, she totally ignored 
the fact, and did not for a moment attempt 
to break up the friendship which had existed 
with her neighbours when her husband had 
been also a working man. 

Stephen Thorne had done business with 


some official of the Bank of England, who, 


told him the whole tale of Arthur Neale’s 
career, and explained to him his present 
position. Some portion of this he had 
repeated to his wife, and through my land- 
lady it came to me,—in a doubtful form, it is 
true, yet quite sufficient to account for the 
strange reserve with which the ex-banker’s 
clerk and his family treated their neighbours. 

Now, however, that trouble had fallen upon 
them, all this reserve was forgotten by these 
honest working people. 

Their sympathies were quickly aroused for 
the mother when her child’s life was in 
danger. Many inquiries were made at the 
house, but none attempted to enter or offer 
immediate help in nursing the sick girl, 
excepting Mrs. Thorne. 

Sickness often, as well as death, “‘ levels all 
distinctions.” # Mrs. Neale asked no questions 
as to the antecedents of the woman who so 
bravely and kindly risked a cold or proud 
refusal to her request. She was at once ad- 
mitted over the threshold hitherto so jealously 
guarded against intruders. 

No more suitable person could have pre- 
sented herself to the afflicted mother than 
Mrs. Thorne, and at the same time not a 
jealous thought appeared to exist among the 
neighbours because she was admitted while 
they were excluded. 

Mrs. Thorne’s report respecting the state 
of the little pupil-teacher was daily repeated 
to me by my landlady, and was sometimes 
hopeful. 

But before the tidings of the child’s illness 
were a week old, she presented herself before 
me one morning with a face so sad that I 
anticipated her information before she 
spoke. 


She died this morning at half-past five. Mrs. 
Thorne was with her to the last, and I’m sure 
every thing’s been done that could be done 
to save her, poor girl. The doctor was there 
twice yesterday, but he could do no good ; 
the cold had settled on her lungs, and 
brought on fever and inflammation, and she 
was too weak to fight against it. Poor Mrs. 
Neale seems heart-broken, and Mrs. Thorne 
says she’s sure she’s a lady born, for she 
speaks so quiet and gentle-like.” 

“‘And the father,” I said, “how does he 
feel about the loss of his daughter?” ° 

I believe I spoke in a tone of anger 
against the man who could so neglect the 
duties of a parent. 

“ Well, ma’am, Mrs. Thorne says she never 
set eyes on him till his child was dying, and 
then Mrs. Neale said all in a hurry, ‘ Fetch 
her father, please, Mrs. Thorne, he’s in the 
parlour.” Mrs. Thorne went down quickly, 
but she’d no pity for him, so she spoke out 
sharply, ‘ Mr. Neale, your child is dying! do 
you wish to see her?’ And then didn’t he 
startle her! he jumped up and rushed past 


her up the stairs, with his face all white and | 


cold, like a marble image.” 

“Did his daughter know him?” I asked, 
anxiously. 

“No, ma’am, she was too far gone for that, 
but she lay gasping for breath while he stood 
by the bed with his arms folded, and looking 
down on her without moving or speaking till 
she gave the last gasp, and then he put his 
arm round his wife and took her out of the 
room. I declare Mrs. Thorne said he quite 
frightened her.” 

“La! ma’am,” continued the simple- 
headed landlady, “perhaps God has sent 
him this trial to make him see how wicked 
he is to let his children work, and be idle 
himself ; and, poor dear, she’s better off than 
if she'd lived to work and slave as people do 
who teach in schools.” 

“ Taken from the evil to come, poor child,” 
I said, “and I can only hope her death will 
bring her father to his senses.” 

On leaving home that morning I passed 
the cottage in which I knew lay the remains 
of poor little Annie Neale: the blinds were 
down at each window, and I could scarcely 
restrain the tears as I observed that the 
sympathy of the immediate neighbours on 
each side and opposite to the cottage of the 
afflicted family had caused them also to 
shroud their windows. 

I mentioned this afterwards to my land- 
lady. 





“ Poor little Annie Neale is gone, ma’am. 


‘* Ah, yes, ma’am, we always do that on the 
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day any one dies, and on the day of the 
funeral as well; we can’t keep the blinds 
down all the time, because we want light for 
our work, but we do all we can to show 
that we feel for our neighbours.” 

I had never yet seen any member of this 
family.” The cottage was too far off to be 
observed from my window, but my landlady’s 
account proved that they scarcely ever left 
the house during daylight. Pride, no doubt, 
influenced the husband ; he had not the good 
sense to adapt himself to his position, and 
appear in the only clothes he could afford ; 
and the wife, gentle and pliant, allowed her- 
self to be guided by him. 

Circumstances over which I had no control, 
however, occurred to give me an opportunity 
of discovering how far the appearance of the 
whole family agreed with the account I had 
heard of them. 

On the Saturday afternoon of the week 
in which Annie Neale died, I had business 
in the town which detained me till three 
o'clock. 

On my way home I heard the bell tolling 
for a funeral at St. Mark’s Church as I ap- 
proached it; but funerals were of daily 
occurrence in the pretty churchyard, and the 
sound passed by*me almost unheeded. 

It ceased, however, before I reached the 
entrance gate, and then I became aware that 
a number of people were standing near an 
open grave, and others lined the path leading 
from it to the church door. 

Presently I noticed among the crowd many 
of my neighbours’ children, and as a sudden 
thought occurred to me I asked one of 
them,— 

“Whose funeral is this, my dear?” 

“ Annie Neale’s, ma’am; they’re in church 
now.” 

And the face of the child as she spoke in 
a subdued voice wore the saddened expres- 
sion of sorrow and awe which children feel 
when looking at the grave in which one as 
young as themselves is about to be laid. 

I stood aside as the funeral procession, 
headed by the clergyman, appeared at the 
church door, but not so far off as to prevent 
me from observing the mourners, four in 
number, who followed the coffin. 

As they passed me I was greatly struck by 
the appearance of the. tall, stern-looking man, 
who, with bowed head, followed the body of 
his young daughter. The noble features, the 
dark eyebrows that bent over the lowered 
eyelids, and the compressed lips, plainly 
indicated an agony of grief controlled and 
suppressed by proud resistance and an iron 





will. His appearance was that of a man of 
only forty, till he uncovered his bald head at 
the grave and disclosed a few straggling 
grey locks at the back. 

On his arm leaned a small, slight figure, 
evidently too overpowered with sorrow to 
walk unsupported. I saw but little of the 
face, which was concealed beneath a white 


handkerchief, but I could distinguish the | 
smoothly braided hair, evidently prematurely | 


grey, for the figure was not that of an aged 
woman. 

Knowing some little of their history, I 
could readily understand that sorrow had 
whitened the wife’s hair, and mortified pride 
set its impress on the husband’s face. 

But as the sad procession passed on, my 
attention was diverted from the parents to 
the son and daughter who followed them. 


These youthful countenances had none of || 


the bitterness which characterized the sad 
expression on the faces of their parents. Sor- 
rowful and tearful were the sad eyes as they 
stood by their young sister’s grave, but they 
expressed no sign of remorse. 

They both wore new and good mourning, 


and in face and gait were far superior to the | 


homely inhabitants of St. Mark’s Street. 

The sister had a handsome, healthy coun- 
tenance, and dark eyes which reminded me 
of her father. The youth by her side was 
not so tall as his sister, and his fair com- 
plexion, regular features, and evidently deli- 
cate health, gave him a refined appearance 
almost aristocratic. 

I knew these young people must be the 


elder son and daughter of Mr. Neale, having | 


heard from my landlady that they would 
arrive in time to be present at the funeral, 
and with increased interest I followed them 
to their little sister’s grave. But I could not 


remain long listening to the beautiful words | 


of our burial service. The sight of the stern, 
marble-like face of the father, the mother’s 


agonizing sobs, and the tears that rolled | 
down the cheeks of the brother and sister, || 


were more than I could bear. 


To remain seemed like an intrusion on || 


their grief. I turned away quietly and 


retraced my steps towards home. As I | 
passed up the street I noticed that the blinds | 
of almost every house were lowered in | 
respectful sympathy, with which I could then |, 


readily unite my own. 
And yet the future of this family seemed 
not entirely hopeless. ‘The son and daugh- 


ter who were left evidently bid fair to become || 


useful and honoured members of society. 
S. M. P. 
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EVERY-DAY LIFE IN INDIA. 


BY MRS. COLONEL ROBERT CHALMERS. 


Part III. 


We had a five weeks’ most enjoyable march, |liked D e, and some of our most pleasant 
which was more like a pleasant picnic all | ‘days were spent there, 
the way than anything else. The weather was | There are several lovely places for excur- 
glorious ; the long rides in the early morning | sions in the neighbourhood ; many and many 
truly delightful, especially along the beau-|a time have we visited them, and on some 
tiful “ Grand Trunk Road,” with its magnifi-|occasions came across most curious and 
cent trees forming fine avenues in many parts. | amusing scenes, some of which I will narrate. 
On reaching the encampment we always found | But. before doing so I will introduce the 
our tents nicely pitched and a good breakfast | conversations that took place, and the anec- 
awaiting us ; after which we sat out under dotes that were related to us on our way on 
the trees, where friends joined us, and would | these excursions ; and as the latter are actual 
remain working, sketching, and chatting till | facts and very interesting, I think they should 
lunch, when the gentlemen who had gone be mentioned here. 
out shooting generally returned with a large) In the month of January we started a 
bag of game—partridges, hares, snipe, and | party of twenty for one of the prettiest spots 
perhaps an antelope or two. In the after-|in the district, about fourteen miles distant. 
noon we frequently played chess or bezique, We left early in the morning, and were to 
and in the evening, if not too tired, took a|return the same evening before dark, as the 
stroll. roads were bad, and quite dangerous in some 
It was a strikingly pretty sight on a moon-|parts. Each one chose his or her mode of 
light night to see the horses, between three|conveyance, some rode, others preferred 
and four hundred in number (for we were in driving; we belonged to the latter, and 
a cavalry regiment), picketed close together, ensconced ourselves in a nice carriage. We 
with the men’s little sleeping palls pitched in | were passing through some very wild scenery 
rear of the horses, and their lances stuck into|—large bare rocks on one side, skirted by 
the ground in front of the palls, and the | jungle bushes and long wavy grass on the 
snowy tents of the officers dotted here and | other, out of which large herds of deer 
there amongst the trees. We were quite) bounded, skipping away in front of us, and 
sorry when “the march was over and the) taking the most marvellous leaps, which to 
morning dawned which was to introduce us| look at was most astounding, and imparted 
into our new station, D e. We were to one a feeling of buoyancy and a wish to 
naturally very curious to see D——e, for we|be able to join them in their gambols. I 
did not know that such a place existed till we | pointed out to Col. L——, who was with us 
found our regiment down for it in the relief. |in the carriage, the peculiarities and beauties 
I shall never forget the day we rode into|of the country through which we were just 
the station, and our bitter disappointment. | then driving. 
The whole of D——e consisted of about six! “It is very pretty,” he said, “and very 
houses, two of them scarcely habitable, no| wild, and those acres and acres of great high 
church, no shops, very few trees ; hundreds of | grass remind me of Bhootan.” 
miles from the railway, nothing but low hills,| “When were you there?” I asked ; “and 
heavy sand, and dense jungle around us. | tell me something of the place.” 
We felt so low-spirited and dejected that we| “I was there during the Bhootan campaign 
betook ourselves to the only green and/of 1864 and’65. It was a wretched business 
attractive spot that we could see, which| | altogether, we had fearful hard work, and 
turned out to be the graveyard. No doubt|some hard fighting, and got nothing for it. 
some of us thought we should lay our bones | My regiment was there for fifteen months ; 
there before long; however, as weeks went} we were almost constantly on the move, 
on, and we got accustomed to the place, our | ‘and frequently had to do double marches 
repugnance wore off, and actually in time we | ‘with the rain coming down in torrents (for it 
IX. P 
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rains six months in the year there), and over 
roads so bad that no words of mine can ade- 
quately describe them. Often we had to wait 
for hours in the burning sun, by the banks of 
some large river, while the men swam their 
horses over; in many places there were no 
roads at all, merely tracks. Along these we 
had to march, every now and then losing our 
way, for these tracks would occasionally dis- 
appear altogether. The men and horses by 
the time they reached the encamping ground 
were completely knocked up, and many of 
the former were suffering from fever and 
dysentery. Before our regiment went to 
Bhootan a finer corps did not exist, our 
horses were splendid, and we were noted for 
being excellently mounted; the men were 
heaithy, stalwart fellows, very few of them 
below 5 ft.8 in. Well, we had not been in 
Bhootan four months when more than half 
of the regiment was down with the worst 
type of malarious fever. Many of our 
finest men died, and others had to be 
invalided. Afterwards we lost a third of our 
horses. All the officers were also attacked 


with this dreadful fever ; and to prove to you 
the effect this pestilential climate had on 
their constitutions, and how thoroughly they 


became weakened, years afterwards they got 
returns of this fever, and suffered most acute 
pains in the head. In several cases their 
health was completely broken down; even 
a radical change to England did them no 
good, and they succumbed from the effects of 
the poisoned Bhootan air, which had taken 
such hold of their systems. We had some 
severe fighting at Dewanghiree, and also 
at Bala, where several lives were lost. In 
one of the infantry corps down there every 
officer died from fever, except the doctor, 
who had to take command of the regiment. 
It must be remembered that I am speaking 
of native corps, in which the European 
officers do not exceed seven in number when 
fully officered, and this includes the doctor.” 

“Of course you gained rewards in the way 
of C. B.’s,and commendation in general orders 
for your ruined constitutions and hard work ? ” 
I ventured to remark. 

“ Not a single thing ; all they gave us was 
a medal. The Abyssinia and the Lushai 
affairs were child’s play compared with what 
we had to go through. Every officer who 
was present in Bhootan, and also Abyssinia, 
declared the same thing.” 

“Tt is too bad,” some one in the car- 
riage exclaimed, “that Government should 
be so lavish of its rewards in one campaign, 
and so thoroughly ignore another, and the very 





one, too, in which the troops have suffered 
and endured the most. All of you must 
have felt the injustice acutely. Perhaps 
they will still do something ; at all events, we 
can only hope they will. By-the-bye, are not 
wild animals very numerous in Bhootan ?” 

“Yes, almost every kind of wild animal is 
to be found there,—tigers, elephants, rhino- 
ceroses and buffaloes, abound in the jungles; 
it is a glorious place for sport. We often saw 
herds of wild buffaloes in the distance. It is 
dangerous to go near them, as they will 
charge down upon you, and are most bold 
and persistent in their attacks ; they are very 
powerful brutes, and to see the ease with 
which they go through swampy ground, where 
other animals would stick fast, is truly aston- 
ishing. Their horns grow to an enormous 
size in the wild state. An officer showed me 
a photograph of the head of one he had shot; 
the horns were of such immense dimensions 
that three men could sit with ease and have 
lots of room when the horns were placed 
like an arch over them, the head above, and 
the points of the horns on the ground. ‘This 
is a fact; I could not have believed it unless 
I had seen the photograph ; and the officer 
who shot it assured me it was not unusual to 
find them so large. The tigers, as I said 
before, are quite common throughout the 
country; they come into the villages, carry 
away cattle, and occasionally attack men. 
I recollect one evening we had come off a 
long march, some four of us, and had just 
commenced breakfast, when a man rushed 
breathlessly into the tent crying out S/:7, 
shir / (a tiger). We did not believe him 
at first, and thought it was all a false alarm, 
for we had been deceived so often before in 
the same way. We told the man he was 
telling lies, and that we had no intention of 
going a wild goose chase after an imaginary 
tiger. 

“* But, gentlemen, there is one,—I declare 
there is; it is quite close, and is eating up a 
bullock.’ 

“¢Ten miles off is what you call close, I 
suppose ?’ we remarked. 

“*No, no,—here,’ pointing with his hand 
in the direction, ‘ not half a mile off.’ 

“<The man seems very earnest about it, 
so I fancy we had better go. But look here,’ 
said I, turning to the man, ‘if you deceive 
us this time you'll catch it, mind that.’ 

“We mounted two elephants, and away 
we went, making the man show us the 
way. After going a few hundred yards 
we came into the village, where the people 
were in great consternation, and fright was 
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depicted on their countenances. Every now 
and then they rushed out of their huts to 
have a look at us, then would point in the 
direction of the tiger, crying out, ‘Shir, shir’ 
and run back again into their dwellings. 

‘*We went a few paces further on, and the 
elephants began showing symptoms of fear, 
which increased as we proceeded. They 
trumpeted, threw up their trunks, kicked the 
ground impatiently, went from side to side, 
and scenting the danger, wished to turn 
round. We had now come to the end of the 
village, and just as we passed the last house 
we caught sight of the tiger. There, under 
a large tree, was the magnificent creature de- 
vouring a bullock which he had lately killed. 
Immediately he sighted us he was off in an 
instant into the jungles. We went after him 
as fast as we could, but the jungle was so 
dense, and the grass so high, that we lost 
sight of him entirely. After searching about 
for some time I proposed we should go 
back to the ‘kill,’ for I thought it was more 
than possible that while we were beating 
about the jungle the tiger had perhaps 
walked back to his victim, and was quietly 
enjoying his feast. 

“ T was overruled, however, by W—— de- 
claring he had never heard of such a thing 
as a tiger returning to his ‘kill’ when he 
was being hunted down, and as he had been 
surprised there once, was it likely he would 
go back? 

“¢ All right,’ I said, ‘you appear to know 
best, though I think otherwise. Continue 
the search, and we will see whose surmises 
turn out correct.’ 

‘So we hunted away for two or three hours, 
occasionally coming upon places where the 
grass had been trodden down by the tiger 
rushing through it, but our search was in vain, 
At last we arrived at a part of the jungle 
where there was an open space, and under a 
tree what should we see but a dead bullock, a 
part of it having been eaten away. On closer 
examination we discovered that this was 
the identical bullock we had seen the tiger 
eating some four hours before. The satne 
colour, size, and with the same white mark on 
the head. There was no mistake about it. 

“* How strange !’ W—— exclaimed. ‘Why, 
this is not the spot at which we left it. How 
could it have come here ?’ 

“¢ Nothing strange about it ; it has turned 
out just as I said. While we were hunting 
about the jungle the tiger went back to the 
bullock, and after dragging it 150 or 200 
yards, deposited it here, and when he heard 


_ “On looking at our watches, and finding 
it was nearly five o’clock, we considered it 
was too late to do anything more that day, 
and agreed to go back to our camp, except 
G—-—, who said he would climb up into the 
tree under which the bullock was lying, and 
sit there with his rifle till the tiger returned. 
Wishing every success, and a speedy sight of 
the tiger, we turned our faces tentwards. 

“It was about seven o’clock, and a bright 
moonlight night. We had just commenced 
dinner when we heard bang! bang! ‘That's 
G——.’ we exclaimed, and wondered if he 
had shot the tiger. A quarter of an hour 
later, in he came. ‘Have you shot the 
tiger ?’ we called out. 

“* Have patience! I’ll tell you all about it ; 
just at present I am very hungry, and must 
have something to refresh the inner man 
first,’ 

“ After G——’s appetite was appeased he 
began his story as follows :— 

**¢ Soon after you left it began to get dark, 
and I must confess I felt anything but com- 
fortable up in that small tree all by myself; 
| but as I had made up my mind to stay I was 
| determined not to give in; and I saw the 
moon just beginning to rise, which cheered 
me up a bit. Well, I waited and waited, 
every second my position becoming more 
unenviable, for I began to despair of the tiger 
ever making its appearance. All of a sudden 
I heard a rustling behind me; I was imme- 
diately on the alert, with my rifle at full cock. 
I scarcely dared to breathe, and sat like a 
statue, with my nerves strung to the greatest 
pitch of excitement. I peeped through the 
leaves of the tree, and saw a huge black object 
igliding cautiously along. It approached 
|nearer and nearer, till it was just under me, 
I was looking right down upon it. |‘ Not 
yet! not yet! wait a little and see what it 
will do,” I inwardly ejaculated. The mon- 
ster opened its jaws, and after smelling and 
licking the bullock, caught hold of it by the 
neck and commenced dragging it. Now or 
never was my time! ‘Taking deliberate aim, 
I fired bang! bang! The brute gave a tre- 
mendous bound, and such a roar! dropping 
the bullock instantly, and disappeared into 
the jungle. I put two bullets into him, and 
feel sure he is mortally wounded. I shall go 
to-morrow morning and have a search for 
him. By-the-bye, I puta small piece of white 
paper on the “sight” of my gun, which 
enabled me to take more correctaim. ‘This 

















is a splendid plan to insure accuracy of aim at 
night.” 





us approaching he must have made off.’ 


“ Next morning we resumed our usual 
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march, but before we started we took elephants 
and went into the jungle to look for the tiger. 
Sure enough he had been hit, as we found 
blood under the tree, and traced it through 
the jungle grass, which had been besmeared 
with it, till at last we came to a place where 
the grass had been smoothed down by the 
tiger having rolled upon it in his agony the 
night before. Pools of blood were lying all 
about, showing how desperately he had been 
wounded ; yet, strange to say, after this we 
lost all trace of him. The tiger must have 
gone into the densest part of the jungle and 
died there.” 

“How I wish you had got the tiger!” 
exclaimed the colonel’s wife, “for then you 
might have been persuaded to give me the 
claws. No doubt they were fine ones, and 
I should have had them made into a splendid 
bracelet and brooch, and kept them as a 
souvenir of your exciting chase after the 
tiger. We are not near the picnic place yet, 
so do tell us something else interesting to 
while away the time; we are tired of look- 
ing at the bare rocks and high brown grass. 
Did you see any more tigers or wild ele- 
phants ?” 

““IT came across no more tigers, though 
frequently at night we could hear their roar 
quite close to our tents, and on several occa- 
sions saw dead ones brought in by sportsmen. 
An officer told me that on one occasion he 
was sitting in his tent quietly smoking; about a 
stone’s throw from him was a herd of bullocks 
grazing. All of a sudden he heard a great 
noise and commotion, and on looking out 
saw a large tiger spring into the midst of the 
herd, seize one of the bullocks and kill it 
immediately, while the others ran away in all 
directions. As the officer had no gun with 
him he could do nothing but sit and look on. 
The tiger, after killing the bullock, walked 
quietly away into the jungle, but he returned 
in the evening and ate up a part of his victim. 
The poor bullock-drivers and coolies are the 
people who generally fall a prey to the attacks 
of wild animals ; this frequently happens of a 
dark night, when the unfortunate bullock- 
driver is sitting in his hackery quite uncon- 
scious of danger, with a blanket thrown over 
his head to keep off the heavy dew that falls 
in that part of the country, his eyes half closed 
with sleep and fatigue, and perfectly regardless 
of the oxen that are trudging wearily and foot- 
sore along a bad, dreary, and desolate track, 
fringed by the hanging boughs of dark, rank 
jungle trees; suddenly from behind one of 
these will spring out without the slightest warn- 
ing a huge tiger, which with a single bound 





will seize the wretched man, tear him down 
from the cart, and drag him away into the 
dense jungle, where the monster soon makes 
short work of the miserable being. Man’s 
strength is as nought compared to this king 
of the Indian forest, who plays with him as 
pussy does with a mouse. Often have I come 
across the half-eaten remains of some un- 
fortunate coolie, who has been carried away 
and partially eaten bya tiger. I remember 
seeing one man who had both his shoulders 
eaten away, and the marks of the animal’s 
teeth were left in his neck, by which he had 
evidently dragged him along. 

* On one occasion,” continued the colonel, 
“three or four hundred coolies were sent 
in charge of about two thousand baggage 
bullocks for the use of field force; they had 
neither medicines nor a medical man to ac- 
company them. Cholera broke out among 
them, and they died by hundreds on the road- 
side, and there they lay on the bare wet 
ground; not a hand had touched them since 
they fell down in the agonies of death. It 
was a piteous sight to see. This is a la- 
mentable fact, and is another episode of the 
horrors of war. 

“Tt is a custom among the Bhootans to throw 
out the bodies of their dead into the open 
fields close to their villages, and leave them 
exposed on the bare ground, where dogs, 
jackals, and other wild animals devour them 
during the night. It is a most ghastly sight 
to come upon these half-eaten bodies, as we 
often did when riding past their villages. 

“* Another most remarkable fact about Bhoo- 
tan is, that a traveller passing through the den- 
sest jungle, and miles away from any human 
creature, will suddenly come upon the ruins 
of what once must have been a fine city, 
fragments of beautifully carved pillars, re- 
mains of old tanks, portions of elegant foun- 
tains, and half-buried déris, from amongst 


which stand out here and there parts of || 


some curious building which had retained its 
form. 

“There were numbers of wild elephants 
all about Bhootan. Often on a moonlight 
night we could see their gigantic forms cau- 
tiously coming out of the jungle, and ap- 
proaching the spot where our own tame || 
elephants were chained, when they went || 
round and sniffed and looked at them, and || 
then quietly walked away. I never heard of || 
them doing any harm. 

“The natives have a wholesome terror of 
these wild elephants, and have large fires 
lighted to keep them off, besides making the 
most abominable noise with their “tom-toms.” 
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Everything is wonderfully cheap in Bhootan, 
and one could soon make a fortune if he 
wished to do so. What would not people in 
London and other expensive places give to be 
able to get sixteen fat splendid fowls fora shil- 


amount, forty pounds of rice for sixpence, 
and everything else at this cheap rate !—pines, 
dates, cocoanuts in abundance, and plenty 
of delicious fish in the rivers. 

“Often when marching we passed under 
magnificent old trees, round whose trunks 
creepers of vast size and beauty twined, 
twisted, and reached to the very top, whence 
they hung down to the ground in most grace- 
ful tendrils ; others stretched away over our 
heads in elegant wavy festoons to opposite 
trees, making them look bright and gay with 
their many- coloured blossoms. Comical- 
looking monkeys sat and chattered on the 
branches, making such faces! while numbers 
of parrots, jays, and other birds of beautiful 
plumage were darting and flying about. All 
was sweet and pleasant to the eye. I have 
never seen or read of any place that can com- 
pete with Bhootan for the enchanting beauty 
of its scenery, the noble grandeur of its sport, 
and the cheapness and excellence of its animal 
and vegetable productions ; at the same time 
a more unhealthy country for six months of 
the year does not exist.” 

“ What was that strange adventure of yours, 
Colonel L——, that I have heard Maud 
speak about?” inquired Miss S 

“Qh, Maud, Maud, you little chatterbox! 
you are always letting out something or an- 
other,” exclaimed Colonel L 5 i Soe 
fact is, Miss S——, I do not like speaking 
about these things, because people will 
believe that you are either romancing or 
given to exaggeration; they also laugh at 
you, and tell you in plain English they do 
not credit your story. Well, you'll admit 
that this is not pleasant. I have heard 
others so ridiculed on this very account, 
that I make it a point to keep quiet, and 
never bring forward any of the really curious 
adventures I have met.” 

“But do break through your reserve just 
this once, and tell us your adventure. I am 
sure it will interest us greatly ; besides, you 
must not class us among those incredulous 
individuals you mentioned just now. You 
may depend upon our believing your story, 








ber, 1865, in the William Peel, for Gow- 
hatty. The scenery sailing up the Braham- 
pootra was very beautiful, the shore fringed 
to the water’s edge with stately palms and 
tropical verdure, while peeping out from 
amongst a canopy of leaves and clustering 
fruit could be seen quaint and picturesque cot- 
tages. In the distance, masses of black rocks 
rose against the blue serene sky, while the 
calm pellucid waters of the magnificent river 
quivered and gleamed like glittering diamonds 
in the rays of the setting sun. I know 
nothing so thoroughly enjoyable as sitting 
with a cigar on board a steamer that is coast- 
ing a strange country, full of fresh and lively 
scenes, to watch the motions, peculiarities, 
and curious costumes of the people on the 
banks, who come to take a good look at us 
as we pass. There is no way, I think, of 
spending the long dreamy days of a late 
summer-time more pleasantly than this. 

“The steamer stopped at a place called 
Doobree to take in coal, and was to remain 
there some twenty-four hours. A squadron 
of my regiment happened to be stationed 
fifty miles from Doobree, so I thought I 
would ride this distance, and be back the 
next day in time for the steamer. Horses 
had been laid out for me all along the route, 
one horse for every ten miles. I started 
about twelve o'clock, with a sowar (a native 
trooper) to show me the road. 

“The country through which we passed 
was for the most part wild and desolate, but 
for about eight miles we had to go through 
almost an impenetrable jungle, the resort of 
tigers and other wild animals. Numbers of 
jungle fowl crossed our path: the plumage of 
the male bird is very rich, far more so than 
our tame barn-door fowl. I liked seeing them 
in their wild state, looking as game and proud 
as possible perched up on trees, crowing away, 
with their pretty crests well erected. At the 
end of the jungle we came upon plains of 
reeds and grass so high that, when I mea- 
sured one of the latter on my return, I found 
it was six feet above the stretch of my arm 
when I was standing on an elephant. This 
will give you some idea of the height: sup- 
posing the elephant to have been over ten 
feet, then my height, which is five feet eight 
inches, and the grass six feet beyond that, be- 
sides the stretch of my arm, it must have been 
at least twenty-two feet high. We were obliged 
to go through very slowly and cautiously, for 





and enjoying it too.” 

After some more entreaty of this sort 
Colonel L—— reluctantly commenced his 
narrative, which ran as follows :— 


“TI left Khoostea in the month of Novem-! glad when at last we emerged out of the 


fear of losing the way, the only indication of 
a road being a small track, along which we 
could only ride single file. We were quite 
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proximity and stifling atmosphere of these 
gtassy plains, and found ourselves once more 
im the’ open country, on a nice broad road, 
along which we could canter. I thought that 
if I could find my way to Dutma there was 
no use taking the sowar any further, espe- 
cially as his horse appeared to be getting 
knocked-up. 

“ With this object in view, I asked him the 
distance to Dutma, and the state of the road. 
He informed me that Dutma was about twelve 
miles distant, and assured me that I should 
find no difficulty in reaching it, for the road 
was good all the way,—similar to the one we 
were then on. ‘In fact,’ said he, ‘this 
road will lead you into Dutma. You must 
go straight along it for six miles, then you 
will come toa river, along the bank of which 
you'll'‘have to ride a short distance, and till 
you see a broad road on the opposite side. 
At this point the river is fordable ; you can’t 
possibly mistake it, for the road will be a 
guide to you. You must have it directly in 


your front as you cross the water,’ 

“* Very well,’ said I, ‘as you say there is 
no chance of my losing the road, and as I 
have no doubt I shall be able to get over the 
river all right, I'll not take you any further. 
Walk your horse back quietly to the last 


stage, and have him well rubbed down when 
you get there.’ 

“* All right, sir; but would it not be best 
for me to go on with you, as it is getting 
dark, and you may have some trouble at the 
river? though I don’t really think you will.’ 

** Oh no, I shall get along all right, I have 
no doubt.’ And so we parted. 

“T cantered along, taking advantage of the 
good road and the short period of light that 
still remained. My fine active grey horse 
bounded along over the soft smooth sward 
on the side of the road. 

* When I had ridden about six miles the 
road suddenly dipped, and, just as the sowar 
had said, I came upon a broad river. I 
walked along its banks for a mile, but not a 
vestige of a road on the opposite side was to 
be seen. I then retraced my steps, thinking 
I might have missed it in the darkness; but 
all my search was vain, for no road could I 
discover, though I went several times a con- 
siderable distance both up and down the 
bank. 

“ Reeds and rushes were growing all along 
the edge of the river, some of them ex- 
tending far out into the water. Now and 
then I reined up my horse and looked all 
round, with a faint hope of seeing a human 
being, or perhaps hearing the distant ‘tom- 





tom’ from some village, to which I might 
ride and gain information anent the road, 
but I was far away from the haunts of men, 
and the only sounds that reached me were 
the hum of myriads of insects and the dismal 
notes of some wild night-birds, while in 
amongst the dense reeds and rushes I could 
distinctly hear the rustling of what I fancy 
must have been either water-rats or water- 
snakes. I stood for some time not Knowing 
what to do. At last I determined to try and 
ford the river. For this purpose I selected a 
place that appeared freer of reeds than the 
rest. The horse refused to go into the water 
at first, but after a little gentle chastisement 
I got him to do so. The river was shallow 
near the bank, but we had not advanced 
more than a few paces when I discovered 
that the horse had got out of his depth, and 
was swimming the reeds and rushes which, 
from the bank, did not appear so formidable, 
but now that we came in the midst of them 
were of gigantic height, enveloping and en- 
closing us allround. To make matters worse, 
the river was full of weeds ; my horse got one 
of his legs entangled in them, and commenced 
plunging and floundering. In his efforts to 
free himself he nearly threw me off. He 
snorted, dashed from side to side, and was 
in as terrible a state of fear as is possible for 
an animal to be in. At last he managed to 
get free of the weeds, and commenced swim- 
ming, plunging out in one direction and then 
in another. As we advanced more into the 
centre of the river I found he could make no 
stand against the force of the rapids, which 
were regularly carrying him down stream 
against his will. He would not obey the 
rein. I was in despair, and thought all was 
lost, when I made one final effort ; with main 
force I managed to pull his head to one side, 
and with the help of the spur I at last got 
himround. It would have been certain death 
had we gone a few paces further, for we 
should then have been drawn into the centre 
of the strong currents, and carried away by 
them to the rocks, where we should inevitably 
have been dashed to pieces. My last effort 
saved us ; the horse turned round and swam 
back towards the bank we had left a few 
seconds before. 

“JT shall never forget the scene as we 
neared the bank. The moon had risen, 
and was lighting up the blue deep waters, 
the dark funereal rushes, and the green 
slopes of the still distant bank,—the latter 
our haven of safety. Whata yearning I had | 
to reach it! Yet I was conscious of the fact | 
that many subtle and dangerous weeds and 
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quicksands lay between us and the desired 
object. A merciful Providence, however, 
guided and brought us both safe to land. My 
clothes were wet and bespattered with mud, 
and I was never in such a plight before. I 
had lost the road and all clue to my where- 
abouts; even the small tracks that might have 
guided me to some village had disappeared, 
and there I was, in a strange and dangerous 
country, abounding with all sorts of wild 
animals, alone and without firearms. On 
the left was the river, and away to my right 
were fields of high grass and brushwood. In 
this dilemma I thought the only thing for me 
to do was to ride along the bank of the river 
till I came to a road or some village. After 
I had ridden about three miles, as I expected, 
I came upon a village, lying a little to my 
right. I immediately rode towards it, but 
no sooner did the villagers see me than they 
ran off in all directions, put out their lights, 
hid themselves, and remained as quiet as 
mice. I went up to several of their dwell- 
ings and knocked at the doors with my 
stick, calling out to them in Hindostanee 
to come and show me the road, and I would 
pay them well for doing so, and that there 
was nothing to be frightened at. I assured 
them that I was no ‘ Decoit,’ but only an 
English officer who had lost his way. I must 
have remained there at least twenty minutes, 
begging, beseeching, imploring, and offering 
them any amount of money if they would 
show me the road; but no, not a whisper 
did I hear, nor the slightest sound in answer 
to my appeal. It was beyond human nature 
to leave without heaping maledictions on the 
heads of these wretched cowardly people, 
and this I did most freely. 

“T felt so disgusted and crestfallen. How- 
ever, I cheered up as well as Icould under the 
circumstances, and hoped for better luck next 
time. 

“Presently I saw a dark object on the 
water close to the opposite bank; this I dis- 
covered to be a native boat. Inside were two 
villanous-looking men quarrelling ; I could 
see their fierce gesticulations and hear their 
loud angry voices from where I stood. I 
called out to them, and told them to bring 
their boat to my side of the bank, albeit they 
pretended not to hear me, and continued de- 
nouncing each other, which pleasant little 
amusement they thought fit to stop while I 
was talking to them, but the moment I ceased 
they commenced afresh. I ordered them to 
desist quarrelling, and do as I desired at 
once, failing which I threatened to swim over 
to them at dnce and horsewhip them both. 




















After giving them a little more of my mind in 
this fashion, and declaring I would hand them 
over to the police, they arrived at the con- 
clusion that perhaps it would be as well todo 
as I wished, so they reluctantly brought over 
their boat to my side. 

“They informed me, after my asking them 
the way to D——, that if I kept along the 
bank for two miles I should come to 
a bridge which I was to cross, and imme- 
diately after my doing so should be on the 
D—— road. Delighted to gain this intelli- 
gence,I cantered off; shortly afterwards I saw 
in front and at some distance from me a 
light; it was in the direction I was going, and 
I should have to pass it on my way to the 
bridge. 

“ As I advanced the light became larger; I 
also saw that it was a little to the right of me, 
under some large trees. Wondering what in 
the world it could be in such an out-of-the- 
way place, and curious to fathom the mystery, 
I rode towards it ; in doing so I had to pass 
under a grove of trees. A few paces more, 
and a sight burst upon me that I shall never 


forget. 
“Round a large fire fifty creatures just like 


| the demons one sees in pictures, were dancing 


their war-dance, making the most hideous 
noises, and throwing out their limbs in every 
conceivable and fantastic gesture. Their black 
bodies and faces were painted with red and 
white stripes, and their hair was caught up 
and tied at the top of the head, whence 
it protruded in a most ungainly fashion. I 
watched them for some minutes, which I was 
able to do without their being conscious of 
my presence, for the trees hid me from their 
view. I was thus able to get quite near to 
them without their perceiving it. When I 
had satisfied my curiosity I called out to them 
in a loud voice, You ought to have seen 
them ; in a moment they stopped as if by 
magic, and looked around aghast ; then they 
sighted me, and away they ran into a wood 
close by, where they stood and gazed at me. 
“T called out to them not to be frightened, 
for I wasalone, and only wanted to know the 
way to D——. When they heard this they 
advanced claser: I went on speaking, and 
trying to reassure them. At last one man 
who seemed to be the chief left the others 
and advanced towards me; when a few yards 
off he stopped and looked at me well, and 
then at the direction of the trees in my rear. 
“ Divining his meaning I told him there 
were no more horsemen hidden behind the 
trees, that I was quite alone and unarmed, and 
that he need not be afraid to come up and 
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prove this himself. He appeared satisfied and 
came up tome. I told him I should like 
him to show me over the bridge, if it was not 
a great way off. He said he woulddoso. He 
spoke in a kind of patois most difficult to 
understand ; I could only comprehend a few 
words, and he appeared to know very little of 
Hindostanee. I think I almost understood 
him better than he did me, and it was as well 
I did, as the sequel will prove. 

“He walked like some hideous apparition by 
my horse’s side, holding a flaming torch in his 
hand, and scanning me well all the time, to 
see if I had not a weapon hidden somewhere. 
At last we reached the bridge; I asked him 
if this was it, and he replied in the affirmative ; 
then in some unaccountable manner his torch 
went out. The moon had become hidden in 
clouds, so that one could not distinguish ob- 
jects well. His comrades were all this time 
watching us. Hecalled to them to come, I 
asked him what he wanted,when he said he was 
not sure if this was the right bridge, as his 
torch was out, and he could not see; and he 
was telling them to light theirs by the fire 
and bring them. I looked round and saw 
the whole forty-nine of them running towards 
us with lighted torches and clubs in their 
hands. Five or six of them in a few seconds 


arrived at the bridge and stood round me, 


waiting for the others to come up. I looked 
at the chief impatiently, and said as I did so, 
‘We surely don’t require so many lights, move 
on at once.’ The man, instead of doing as I 
told him began jabbering with his companions, 
who answered him back. He then spoke to 
j them in a kind of forcible, entreating manner, 
pointing at me as he: did so. I thought I 
comprehended his meaning, though not a 
word he uttered could I understand. By this 
time most of the others had come up. The 
chief man commenced gesticulating and speak- 
ing very rapidly and forcibly again. This time 
two of his words were familiar to me, ‘Puckaro 
ras’ (catch hold of the rein). 

“ They were quite enough for me ; he was 
evidently entreating them to catch hold of my 
rein and seize me, adding that I was un- 
armed and there was nothing to fear. The 
moment he said ‘ Puckaro ras’ (catch hold of 
the rein) he made a rush tewards me and 
extended his hand to seize the rein, the other 
wretches doing the same, and also flourishing 
their clubs to strike me down. My horse, as 
I have said before, was a very powerful, restive 
animal, and every moment had been getting 
more fidgety. He did not approve of being 
surrounded by these curious-looking cus- 
tomers and listening to their unearthly 





clamour, to say nothing of the lights that 
were being thrust just before his eyes and 
nose. 


at my reins I dug the spurs into my horse, 
the spirited animal gave a tremendous bound 


“The moment I saw the men make a grasp || 


forward, upsetting the man whose hand was on | 


the rein, and several others in front of him, 
and galloped forward. 
fifty wretches came after me in pursuit, howl- 


The whole of the || 


ing and shrieking at the top of their voices all | 


the way down the road, but thanks to my 
good steed I soon distanced them and left 
them far behind, their shouts gradually dying 
away in the distance. 

“T afterwards learned that all that part of the 
country was infested with ‘“ Decoits,” who 
go about in large bands plundering villages 
and carrying away cattle. They are so much 
dreaded by the people that, if any suspicious- 
looking individual approaches their villages 
at night, they immediately put out their lights 
and shut themselves up in their dwellings. 

“This accounts for their strange behaviour 
to me on my riding up to one of their 
villages on the occasion already alluded to. 
These Decoits evidently wanted my horse 
and my clothes, and were determined to 
take my life; they knew I was unarmed 
and alone, and no one would have been 
a bit the wiser hadjthey killed me, after 
robbing me they could easily have thrown my 
dead body into the jungle close at hand, 
where wild animals would soon have made 
short work of it ; and if any European should 
chance to pass the spot they would of course 
take it for granted that I had been killed by 
a tiger. Fortunately the Decoits had shown 
me the right bridge, and I found the direct 
road to D—— immediately after crossing it. 

** My adventure is now ended ; I reached 
D—— about half an hour afterwards. 

“ Before bidding adieu to Bhootan I must 
not forget to mention a peculiarly unpleasant 
feature of the place, viz., that leeches swarm 


in all the streams, and the ground is often | 


covered with them. Our servants found them 
a perfect nuisance when they went to sleep at 
night on the ground around the tents, for if 
they had not carefully protected their bodies 
from them by blankets and sheets, they would 
be shortly awaked by numbers of these pests 
dining off them, and clinging to every part to 
which they had access. Grievous were the 
complaints made by the servants on this 
account. There were instances of leeches 
getting up men’s noses, causing much alarm, 
and requiring much patience and trouble to 
extract them.” 
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jinfluence on her. In her early life hard 
CHAPTER VII. ‘thoughts of God had been in her heart, but 
| they were gone now ; had, indeed, been gone 
Fepruary had come, and one morning cousin| some time. He had been very good to her, 
Deborah stoodat the dining-room window look-| she would say to herself, and she would trust 
ing out upon the lawn, but listening intently} Him now when the darkest hour of her life 
to any sound from the back of the house which| had come to her. She owned she had been 
might tell of the advent of the postman, She| wilful, and she would bear her punishment, 
was always hoping for news, yet fearing it, and| but sometimes when she felt May’s little 
this hour was, perhaps, to her the most trying | clinging arms about her and remembered that 
of all the day. Thyrza had never in all her life given heran 
She had grown very old-looking of late.| embrace, it was difficult not to reject her be- 
Sorrow and suspense were doing their work | cause she wasnot herownadopted darling, diffi- 
silently, and there was a look upon the thin / cult to suffer the fondling which contrasted so 
face, a drawing down of the corners of the|strongly with Thyrza’s indifference. But 
mouth, and a droop of the eyelids, which|she resisted ,the feeling; the love she had 
told of a sad heart. Some people in her case | hungered for was not given her, but she need 
would have been ill, excitement would have /not on that account refuse that which came 
ended in fever, or grief dwindled into|in her way ; so she took May in her arms and 
decline. But this was not how troubles | admired her flowers, till the child could not 
affected her. They seemed to sink into her|be prevented from coming every morning to 
very self, and the only outward sign of them|see how her dear Miss Thornton was, and if 
was a drooping, a constant feeling of being|some of the leaves were not growing brown 
weary, and, perhaps most visible sign of all, |and withered. The first early snowdrops in 
thinner and greyer hair. |the glass on her little table May had brought 
She was strongly tempted to be indifferent|from the rectory yesterday. They grew in 
about all else beside Thyrza ; life seemed a|the shrubbery, and had, by degrees, spread 
great burden of which she felt tired ; but for| over a great part of the churchyard, sprinkling 
“the child’s” own sake she strove to keep | the low green mounds with their pure blos- 
up ; made herself eat when she had no appe-’soms, and bearing to many a heart a message 
tite, and took long walks when her own feel- | of hope and peace. 
ing prompted her to shrink from meeting any| There were snowdrops and one or two 
one and to shut herself up in the house. It} early crocuses just showing above the dark 
was this which made her as constant as ever| mould of the flower borders this morning as 
in visiting the poor people, and which, it may| cousin Deborah looked out. It had been a 
be, opened her heart yet more than formerly|stormy night, just such another as that 
in sympathy with the woes which they poured|on which, fifteen years ago, Thyrza’s father 
into her ear. had died. It had been impossible not to 
This, too, made her encourage little May | think of that time as she lay awake listening 
when she came every morning to the cottage| to the wind and the rain, and the thought 
on a ministry of her own to Miss Thornton.|came to her again now as she looked out 
Winter mosses and lichens, the pink berries| upon the lawn and paths strewed with broken 
of the spindle-tree, or some delicately veined | branches, but upon which the wintry sun was 
ivy leaves were brought in from time to time | now shining calmly, as if to whisper hope to 
by her little loving hands, and from forbearing | her desolate heart. 
to forbid her, the desolate heart had begunto| Would the postman never come? It was 
take pleasure in the devotion which was not| growing late, but he could not have passed ; 
Thyrza’s, but which seemed natural to every|there was always the newspaper, and he 
one but to her. might have been delayed ; she would wait still 
Thus bearing her sorrow, it had a softening |a little longer. A few minutes more, and the 
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sharp click which gave notice of the lifting of 
the latch of the back door almost startled 
her, though it was the sound she was listening 
for. Had not her attention been strained to 
that one point she would probably not have 
heard it, but to-day it required a strong effort 
to keep her from going to the door herself. 
She made the effort, for she felt it was right 
to keep herself as quiet and calm as possible ; 
and her pale face wore a look of sad endur- 
ance when cook opened the dining-room 
door and came in with the letters. 

Then her face changed. It was Jane’s 
place to bring in what the postman had 
brought, not cook’s ; though on special occa- 
sions the old servant felt herself privileged, 
and knowing this, Miss Thornton’s face 
altered when she saw her in the doorway, 
and she said eagerly, “ Is there a letter ? ” 

**One from Miss Thyrza herself, ma’ain, or 
I’m greatly mistaken ;” and cook stood still 
when she had given her mistress the letter. 

Yes, it was Thyrza’s writing, Miss Thornton 
saw that at once. So many mornings had she 
watched for this, so often had she prayed for 
tidings of the girl she so tenderly loved, that 
now, when at last her longing was satisfied, 
she trembled greatly: what would the en- 
velope reveal? Cook stood there still, wait- 
ing eagerly, and Miss Thornton did not tell 


her to go. 
Was there a mist before her eyes? the let- 


ter seemed so difficult to read. But it was 
only the beating of her heart which was so 
loud and so confusing ; she could not read 
the words for a minute or two, and cook 
silently withdrew, feeling that such sorrow 
was sacred. This was the letter :— 


“ Fielden Hill College, London, W., 
“ February 5. 

* Deak AUNT DeEBoRAH,—I have been 
wishing to write to you for some time, 
but felt I would rather be in an inde- 
pendent position before doing so. I came 
here as an occasional pupil in September, 
and am now one of the teachers, and 
getting on very well indeed. Miss Morris 
(the Principal of the College) will, very 
likely, soon write to you about me, though 
she said she did not require a reference, only 
asaform. I am quite well and happy, but 
too busy to write more. With my love, I 
remain, dear aunt, your affectionate 

“ THYRZA BRYANT.” 


Thyrza had thought this letter a great 
achievement, and an unfailing argument in 
her favour, for was she not scrupulously 
affectionate in her terms? She would have 





been slightly astonished could she have seen 
how it was received. 

Miss Thornton read it again and again; 
its utter absence of consideration for her 
striking her painfully, unselfish as she was. 
And this was the girl she had been praying 
and waiting for, spending anxious days and 
sleepless nights on her account, growing grey 
and old with care for her! not a word of in- 
quiry as to her well-being, not a word of 
regret for causing such sorrow, ignoring the 
fact of her devoted affection altogether! 


Cousin Deborah rang the bell, and cook re- | 
appeared. She held her tears in check as | 


she said to her, ‘“* Miss Thyrza is quite safe 
and well, cook.” 

“ Well, thank God for that, ma’am. May 
I ask where she is ? ” 

“In London; she is governess in a school. 
That is all she tells me, except that she is well 
and happy.” 

“ Then may God forgive her forbeing happy ! 
for it passes my comprehension how she can 
be so,” said the old servant. 

Miss Thornton was shedding quiet tears. 
It was such a disappointment to have a letter 
like this, and the reaction after the terrible 
suspense could not but be felt. Cook, in her 
indignation at seeing her beloved mistress so 
broken down, could have wreaked summary 
vengeance on Thyrza’s head. She stood 
still for a few minutes, and then ventured her 
little word of consolation. 

“ Don’t take on, ma’am, if you can help it ; 
them as does wrong must suffer for it in time, 
and please God she’ll be brought to a better 
mind some day. Things looks bright for her 
at present (for she only thinks of herself), 
but they won’t last ; a time will come when 
she'll long for nothing so much as her auntie’s 
shoulder to rest her head upon, and some of 
the petting she threw on one side when she 
had it in plenty. Take heart, ma’am, she’s 
safe and well, and that’s a blessing; and the 
Lord has heard your prayers for her, so you’ll 
keep up and trust Him still; there’s nothing 
too hard for Him. Don’t fret! now don’t!” 

But cook was crying herself, and every one 
in the house cried when the news was known; 
and it was only after the first burst of feeling 
was over that they fully realized the comfort 
which the news of Thyrza’s safety brought. 

Meanwhile little May had come in by way 
of the laurel gate, and was holding back her 
frock as she bent forward over the wet border 
to look in at the dining-room window. She 
had brought two pink hepaticas this morning, 
she had found them in a sheltered part of the 
garden, and with a sprig of shining box for a 
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| of consternation in the schoolroom, while her 


| Mrs. Sutcliffe read it in silence. 
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background, she had felt sure she was bring- 
ing a treasure. But as she saw Miss Thornton 
with her head hidden in her hands bending 
over the table, she took fright and ran back 
again to the rectory as fast as she could, rush- 
ing into the room where her mother was pre- 
paring her morning’s work, crying out, “ Oh, 
mamma, mamma, I looked in at the window, 
and Miss Thornton was crying so dreadfully, 
you don’t think Thyrza is dead, do you ?” 
Mrs. Sutcliffe did not know what to think. 
She sent May upstairs for a warm shawl, and, 
throwing it over her head, prepared to go out. 
““Mayn’t I go too, mamma ?” 


was too indignant to speak, then far too 
sorry ; she only held her old friend close to 
her, as she might have held one of her own 
children, though Miss Thornton was older 
than she was, and not in the habit of claim- 
ing sympathy. But she looked so tiny, so 
thin and worn, that Mrs. Sutcliffe felt quite 
motherly towards her as she listened to the 
pitiful sound of smothered sobs. 

“Don’t cry so, dear,” she said presently ; 
“‘Thyrza is safe, and that is more than we 
had dared to expect ; and she is willing you 
should know where she is, so that is good,” 
added Mrs. Sutcliffe, feeling all the while so 





“Not yet, I think,’ darling, — presently, 
perhaps.” 

May was not very sorry to be hindered. 
It was so extraordinary a thing to see uf 
grown-up person in tears, she was rather| 
frightened. 

“Then will you take my flowers, mamma ?” 
she asked. 

“No; keep them, dear. By and by, no 
doubt, Miss Thornton will like to have them, 
and then you shall take them, Good-bye, my 
darling.” 

She stooped down to kiss her, feeling a| 
sudden terror of what might have happened | 
to Thyrza, and holding her own treasure all 
the closer for the thought. 

“ But you are not going for long, mamma, 
are you?” 

“No. Why?” 

“ Only because you said ‘Good-bye.’ We 
never say it when we go such a short way as 
it is to the cottage.” 

“Perhaps Miss Thornton may want me; 
if so, I shall not be home again just yet, and 
you may be in school. Shut the door after 
me quickly, it is so cold for you in the 
draught.” 

So May ran upstairs to spread a good deal 











mother walked on to the cottage. Mr. Sut- 
cliffe was from home, and his wife trembled 
at the thought of what there might be to do. 
Still she could, and would, if necessary, go 
with Miss Thornton wherever she desired, if 
the distance were within possible reach ;“but for 
all that, she wished her husband had been at 
home. 

Miss Thornton was sitting where May had 
seen her, and Mrs. Sutcliffe went up to her 
and knelt down, to bring herself on a level 
with the bowed head. 

“What is it, Deborah?” she asked, with 
her arm round her. . 


Miss Thornton gave her Thyrza’s note, and 
At first she 





angry with the girl that she had to exercise 
strong self-control to keep herself from saying 
all she thought of her. 
“ But to send me such a letter!” said Miss 

Thornton at last; “it is so very, very cold.” 

“Tce could not be colder, but perhaps it 
hides a good deal ; Thyrza is not one to open 
her heart. But think of the comfort of 
knowing she is safe and in good hands ; we 
must be very thankful.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Thornton, “I am very 


7 


_| thankful,—very ; only—I know it is weak of 


me, but I do feel so worn out with waiting, 
I think I must go to bed;” and she rose 


| feebly as she spoke. 


Mrs. Sutcliffe did not oppose her; she 
knew how terrible had been the strain upon 
all her powers, and perhaps to lie quiet in 
her own room would do her more good than 
anything; so she went with her and un- 
dressed her. Then as the tired head was laid 
upon the pillow she said—, 

“Can I do anything for you? 
write to Thyrza?”’ 

* No, no.” 

“To Mr. Gibson, then?” 

“Yes, write to him; perhaps he could 
come for a day or two,—and Ellen. Ishould 
like them to be here. Good-bye, dear, and 
thank you.” 

It was said with such a touching meekness, 
that Mrs. Sutcliffe felt the hot tears rush to 
her eyes as she bent down to kiss the worn 
cheek. She turned as she was leaving the 
room, and noticed that the eyelids were 
closed. Something—an unacknowledged 
fear—made her for a moment feel faint with 
apprehension, and she went back to the bed. 
Then cousin Deborah opened her eyes. 

“ Don’t wait, dear,’ she said ; “ perhaps I 
shall sleep.” 

So Mrs. Sutcliffe left her. 

“ Tt will be the death of her, ma’am, that 
I’m sure,” said cook, whom the rector’s wife 
had summoned to tell her about Miss Thorn- 
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ton. “I've never known her to give up in 
this way before, and I’ve lived with her four- 
and-twenty years ; it’s not like her to do it.” 

“ No, I know it is not like her; but then 
we must remember how terribly anxious she 
| has been, and how little sleep she has had. 
Perhaps if she can rest thoroughly to-day, she 
may be better to-morrow. I am going to 
write to ask if Mr. and Mrs. Gibson can 
come for a few days; if so, they may do her 
good.” 

“It’s heartbreakin’,” said cook, not re- 
| marking on the announcement, the truth 
being that she was inclined to be jealous of 
any one in the matter of taking care of Miss 
Thornton ; “it’s heartbreakin’, and nothing 
short of it. Folks do die of broken hearts, 
though they call it by other names mostly. 
Well, if Miss Thyrza kills my dear missis, I 
won't forgive her in a hurry, that I know.” 

Mrs, Sutcliffe’s heart went with cook’s. 
“ But still,” she said, as if it pained her (as it 
did) to hear the utterance of her own feeling, 
“we must not be hard upon her; we have a 
good example in that room upstairs.” 

“She’s too good to live, and that’s the 
fact of it,” said cook. “She bears it a great 
deal too well to be natural; I’d give some- 
ne to hear her say a sharp word now and 
then.” 


“No, don’t say that; we should not like 
her to be different ; only, if she bears it so 


well, we must too,—only well, after all, it 
is a great deal harder to see her suffer in that 
way than if she made a fuss about it; and I 
am as angry with Miss Thyrza as ever you can 
be, cook,—zevy angry I am ; more angry than 
I can say.” 

Cook brightened up a little at this. It was 
her way to speak her own mind, and she liked 
other people to do the same. 

“‘ And perhaps,” said Mrs. Sutcliffe, “ com- 
fort may come after a while. It is a great 
blessing to know of her safety. And she 
cannot really escape troubie,—it comes to us 
all; and perhaps, when it comes to her, it 
may soften her heart.” 

‘It'll take a precious deal to do that,” said 
cook, shaking her head wisely. “Well, for 
my part, she’s welcome to all she gets, for she 
can’t well have more than she deserves.”’ 

Mrs. Sutcliffe felt it would be useless to 
say more, and she went home. But May’s 
hepaticas, though she daily changed the water 
they were in, turned brown and withered 
before she saw Miss Thornton again. 

About aweekafter Thyrza had sent herletter, 
Miss Morris, meeting her as she came down- 
stairs, said kindly, “ Oh, Miss Bryant, I have 





never had the address you promised me. 
We have been so busy that I have only 
thought of it when you were not by. Thank 
you, that is all I want.” 

Thyrza was feeling more uneasy than she 
had ever felt since leaving home. No answer | 
had come to her letter to Miss Thornton, and 
she was beginning to fear that, after all, in- 
stead of doing her good, her guardian might 
injure her prospects materially by disclosing 
the manner in which she had left her protec- | 
tion, though when she had written she had 
felt such faith in her affection (which, despise 
as she might, she owned was very great), that | 
she had trusted to it té say only what was to | 
her credit. It was difficult to keep order in 
the schoolroom this morning (or rather would | 
have been, had not she fully established her 
authority there), for her mind was occupied 
with forebodings of what might be in store | 
for her; and when Miss Morris asked her if | 
she would kindly take one of her classes for || 
her, as she had an appointment to keep, the | 
smile with which she signified assent was a | 
forced one, though no one noticed it. In the || 
middle of her added task a maid came in and | 
asked for Miss Bryant. 

“Who is it?” asked Thyrza. | 

“‘ A clergyman, miss; he said he need not | 
send in his name.” 

Thyrza felt strongly inclined to refuse to 
see him, for she guessed who it was, but she 
remembered it was wise to keep the surface 
of affairs smooth at all events, so she only 
demurred on the ground of not being able 
to leave her class. 

“Ask him if he can wait,” she said, torn 
between her desire to keep straight with | 
Miss Morris, by fulfilling the duty left to her, | 
and her fear lest that lady should come in | 
before she had finished. The maid came | 
back to say the gentleman would wait; and | 
after a quarter of an hour’s prolonged tor- | 
ture, which no one guessed, Thyrza was free. 

She gave her orders quite calmly for the 
next lesson, and then went to the drawing- 
room.’ Her heart was throbbing with a 
great fear as she entered and saw standing 
by the fire, looking very grave and very stern, | 
the object of her strong aversion— Mr. Gibson. 

Thyrza rallied her forces, and went up to 
him with an unconcerned manner, holding 
out her hand as if it was a matter of 
course that they should meet on friendly 
terms, 

Mr. Gibson shook hands (rather against 
the grain, it must be confessed), and then 
said at once, “I am come from Walford: 
Miss Thornton is very ill.” 
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“Ts she?! What is the matter?” 

** Thyrza! can you ask ?” said Mr. Gibson, 
very gravely; “can you ask, after the treat- 
ment she has received from you ?” 

“IT didn’t think she would care much. 
All the servants hated me, and she seemed 
to think I was something very dreadful, so I 
don’t see why she should trouble.” 

The tone of this was calculated to annoy 
Mr. Gibson, and he said, “ Pray, do you 
think you owe no duty nor obedience to my 
| cousin ?” 

“She never tried to enforce any till the 
last day, when I thought it was rather too 
late to begin.” 

“But surely the love, the devotion she 
showed you might have aroused a feeling 
of gratitude which would lead you to respect 
her wishes.” 

“TI am not sentimental,” said Thyrza, as 
if that ought to settle everything; “ besides, 
I do not consider myself under any obliga- 
tion. I never asked her to take me. She 
need not have adopted me unless she had 
wished it. I should say the advantage was 
quite as much on her side as mine. Dis- 
interested kindness is a rare thing, and no 
doubt some benefit was expected by her 
when she took me.” 

The precocious style of this argument was 
almost more than Mr. Gibson could stand ; 
but he managed to say,—“ And pray, what 
| benefit do you suppose it would be to any 
one to adopt a little ungrateful child ?” 

“Oh, of course cases differ; but aunt 
Deborah is one who must have some object 
for her affection, so that I satisfied her need 
in that respect. And then there might be 
| other advantages.” 
| “Have you any idea about your own 

family, Thyrza?” 
| None whatever. I have 
| wonderful stories of people who have 
| brought up children of exiles or of noble 
family, but poor and in trouble, and then 
| coming into great riches when the foster- 
child received his inheritance. I may be 
| one of these. I may be a princess in 
| disguise for anything I know to the con- 
| trary.” 
| She said it as if she thought such a thing 
| was very probable, and Mr. Gibson, though he 
| would gladly have spared her, felt that it was 
| time to check her extravagant notions. He 
' moved to the window and said, “ Come 
| here, Thyrza.” 
She obeyed. 
| Do you see those men who are making 
| the sewer in the road ?” 


read very 





“Yes: they are a rough set.” 

“Thyrza, theirs is the rank from which 
you come. So far from being a princess in 
disguise, let me tell you that your own father 
was just such a man as the one you see there 
with the pickaxe in his hand.” 

It was a great blow; so great that Thyrza 
could with difficulty rally from it. She stood 
for a few minutes contemplating the men at 
the sewer with a strange sort of fascination, 
and then she said bitterly, “That is the 
reason why the Walford servants were never 
civil tome. No doubt they had been told.” 

“Thyrza, no one knows of it at Walford, 
I am sure; and very few anywhere besides 
your aunt Deborah, Mrs. Gibson, and myself 
are aware of the fact. We have been most 
careful to conceal it; for though a man of 
that grade may be as honourable and worthy 
as any in a higher position, yet the world is 
severe, and we would not injure you by 
stating what might in some minds cause a 
prejudice against you. It is very easy to 
account for the want of politeness you com- 
plain of. Any person—whether a countess 
or a maid-of-all-work—can command civility 
by being in the first place civil herself.” 

Thyrza said nothing, and Mr. Gibson 
continued, “But now about your leaving 
home as you did ; it was very wrong.” 

““T don’t see that. Many girls of my age 
have been obliged to go out as governesses ; 
some even younger. I wished to be inde- | 
pendent.” 

“But those girls you speak of have been 
compelled by necessity to earn their own 
living. It can never be anything but a very 
painful ordeal for a girl to face the world so 
young,—I mean a right-thinking girl. I 
would exert every power to the utmost to 
save my daughters from such a trial. Where 
it is of necessity, the case is very different ; 
but there are few things more alarming than 
to see a girl throw off restraint and assert 
her independence. _I assure you, Thyrza, it 
is a very dreadful thing.” 

Thyrza did not seem to think so. 
only said, “I have done very well.” 

* Yes, thank God. But, Thyrza, you have 
no right to look for protection unless you are 
in the way of duty, and I cannot call your 
conduct dutiful.: Do,’—he added more 
gently, “do, my dear girl, think of these 
things, and pray for an humble spirit.” 

There was silence for a few moments, and 
then Thyrza said, “ Aunt Deborah need not 
trouble about me; I am getting on all right. 
Tell her that, and perhaps it will ease her 
mind.” 


She 
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“ And have you no other message ?” 

“No, I think that is all. At least, I 
should like if she would write to me now 
and then,” 

Thyrza thought this would look well and 
stop inquiries ; otherwise, she did not care to 
have the letters she asked for. Mr. Gibson 
thought the wish a hopeful sign, and soon 
after went away. 

He came again the following day when 
the girls were walking, and asked to see Miss 
Morris. She knew he had been to see Miss 
Bryant the day before, and was glad of the 
opportunity to inquire about her; but Mr. 
Gibson questioned her first. 

“ How are you satisfied with Miss Bryant?” 
he asked, rather abruptly. 

“Perfectly. Her discipline is excellent : 
it is wonderful how she manages even the 
most tiresome pupils; and yet she told me 
she was under twenty. It is a fact sometimes 
difficult to believe, for she is quite different 
from other young teachers Ihave had. They 
are generally shy, and go only halfway in 
their work. Now Miss Bryant makes no 
allowance: what she orders she will have 
done. It is a great help to me.” 

Mr. Gibson thought of the wilful girl at 
Walford, and was not surprised. He knew 
that those who like best to rule are generaliy 
those who themselves refuse to submit. 

“ But,” he said, feeling it was a rather 
hard thing to do, “the lady who brought up 
Miss Bryant, my cousin, Miss Thornton, of 
South Walford, wishes me to tell you that 
until last week she did not know of Miss 
Bryant's whereabouts. She left home last 
September, without leave.” 

Miss Morris was much shocked. 

“‘T had no idea of it,” she said. 

‘No; and we feel you ought to know, if 
only for the sake of the pupils under your 
care. The question is, whether it is safe for 
them to associate with one so wilful.” 

“So far as I can see, her authority is now 
entirely on the side of right ; insubordination 
is evidently the greatest offence to her, and 
she appears only to carry out my _ views. 
But indeed you shock me very much.” 

Miss Morris recalled the circumstances 
under which Thyrza had first come as pupil, 
and remarked that she had behaved with 
great propriety during that time, and was a 
favourite with the masters she had learnt of, 
because of her industry and steadiness. 

Mr. Gibson said he thought her anxiety to 
be independent would keep her from acting 
wrongly, but he feared that principle was 
wanting. 





The two discussed the matter or some 
time, and Miss Morris did as the gardener 
had done with the unpromising -pple tree,— 
she gave Thyrza “a chance.” 


* T will be exceedingly watchful,” she said, || 


kindly, ‘‘and will let Miss Thornton know 
from time to time how she goes on; you 
may trust me to be her friend, and perhaps a 
better spirit may come to her in time.” 

Mr. Gibson, who felt no one could have 
blamed Miss Morris if she had dismissed 
Thyrza at once, was very grateful for her 
forbearance, and left with a lighter heart. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was a proof of their belief in her posses- 
sion of a brave heart, that no one attempted 
to “rouse” Miss Thornton in the sad days 
immediately following the arrival of Thyrza’s 
letter. 

The rousing process, which unsympathizing 
people deem a panacea for all ills, would have 
done no good, for it was not the stupor of 
despair into which cousin Deborah had sunk, 
but ‘merely the physical exhaustion conse- 
quent on the loosened tension of her mind 
so long strained to one point. 

Even cook, who had a horror of “ folks 
giving way,” as she termed it, made no effort 
to bring her mistress back to the world, from 
which, for a time, she seemed to have with- 
drawn ; and the doctor whom Mrs. Gibson 
had summoned said rest was the best thing 
for her, and that her spirit had too much 
spring in it not to rebound when rest had 
done its work. 

So no one troubled her. Mrs. Gibson sat 
in her room generally, but not always ; in- 
deed, when cousin Deborah did express a 
wish, it was to be alone and in the dark. 

But every one was very glad when, after 
five long days, she asked that the blinds 
might be drawn up a little. 

The next day it was better still, for she 
thought perhaps she would come downstairs 
presently, and inquired for Mr. Gibson. 

She said she was glad he was gone to see 
Thyrza, though she made no further remark 
upon it ; but when he returned from London 
he found her on the sofa in the drawing-room, 
looking pale certainly, but rested, and ready 
to hear what he had to say. 

“She is a dear, good woman,” she said, 
when Mr. Gibson told her of what Miss 
Morris had promised. “What is there I can 
do for her? Can you find out for me, 
John?” 


Mr. Gibson said he would see. He did 
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not tell her how cold Thyrza had been, but 
there was no need, for cousin Deborah knew 
quite well that he would have treasured up 
the smallest sign of love to comfort her with, 
and-she understood what his silence meant. 

“ T shallwrite every week,” she said to Mrs. 
Gibson afterwards ; “if I am to win her back 
I must try to keep up the homelike feeling, 
and we shall have her here again when the 
holidays come.” 

Mrs. Gibson was very doubtful on this last 
point, but she would not check the hope 


which was springing in her cousin’s heart, |° 


and allowed that letters might do a deal of 
good ; but she thought in her own mind that 
Thyrza would not care to have them so often. 

“But I cannot come to Lowton at pre- 
sent,” Miss Thornton said to Mrs. Gibson, 
who had been trying to persuade her to do 
so. ‘I shall be stronger by and by when I 
have been out a little, and it is better to get 
used to things as soon as possible. We 
might have the pony this afternoon, Ellen, | 
and drive to the Mill cottages ; there is a 
child ill there, Mr. Sutcliffe tells me, and we 
may do something for it.” 

Cousin Deborah had long ago accepted, 
as a fact of her life, that she was not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister. It had been 
hard at one time to acquiesce in this, but 
had grown easier as her spirit had gradually 
blended itself more and more with His, whose 
divine example of self-sacrifice she strove, 
though imperfectly, to imitate. What He 
had chosen for Himself it was not for her to 
reject as her own lot ; was it not enough, and 
more than enough, to be able, in some faint 
degree, to follow in His sacred footsteps ? 

Then, too, there was much love around 
her, to which, perhaps, she had been some- 
what indifferent in the days when she had 
devoted herself so exclusively to Thyrza. 

She would not shut up her heart in cold 
reserve because the one thing she had built 
her hopes upon had been found wanting. 

“T have been self-willed all my life, and I 
am going to be self-willed still,” she said to 
Mrs. Gibson, with one of her old smiles, on 
the day when her cousins were to leave her. 
** T cannot come to you now, but I will pre- 
sently, if possible ; and meanwhile tell John 
I trust to him to find out in what way I may 
benefit that good Miss Morris. Remember, 
anything I can do for her I shall be only too 
thankful to do.” 

Mrs. Gibson remembered cousin Deborah's 
eager anxiety to assure herself that she was 
out of Mrs. Parker's debt, and felt the con- 
trast in thiscase. It was in no spirit of proud 





independence that she had given her com- 
mission to her cousin ; there was no measur- 
ing or weighing here: she owed a debt of 
gratitude to the kind woman who had not 
turned Thyrza away when she found out 
what she was; and though she could never 
repay it, she would do her utmost. 

Mr. Gibson knew what she meant, and 
found out, through some means or other, that 
Miss Morris had a nephew bent upon enter- 
ing the Church, but too poor for there to be 
any hope of going through college. 

It was the very thing! To make glad his 
heart would assuredly be a comfort to all 
belonging to him, and Mr. Gibson was in- 
structed to bring about this happy result. 

Miss Morris was rather overwhelmed at 
first, and a little uncomfortable. She was a 
good woman, and one apt to weigh her 
motives, and she was aware that if Thyrza 
had been less valuable to her she might have 
acted differently by her. Though she knew 
she would never have turned her away with- 


| out giving her some opportunity of recover- 


ing herself. 

But the liberality of Miss Thornton’s offer 
seemed so much beyond the benefit she was 
able to confer ; and at first she forgot how 
Thyrza was upon her mind, and how watch- 
ful she had felt obliged to be since knowing 
the kind of girl she had in her schoolroom. 
But she was too honourable a woman to take 
what at first seemed almost like a bribe, and 
she told Mr. Gibson she could not possibly 
answer for Thyrza’s future. If she failed in 
her duty she could not retain her in the same 
post ; though she would do her best for her, 
and a great deal more to the same effect, 
which Mr. Gibson duly reported to his cousin, 
and which brought this note to Miss Morris 
in reply. 

“Tf I could thank you for your kindness 
to my adopted child, I would; but that is 
quite beyond me. To make glad your heart 
as you have made glad mine I can scarcely 
do, therefore do not deny me the little that is 
in my power. In keeping my darling when 
you might justly have refused, you may have 
helped to ‘save a soul from death ;’ there- 
fore, next to my heavenly Father, I owe you 
thanks ;—my best are inadequate, but such 
as they are, do not refuse them ; and remem- 
ber that I hold you as free as ever to act 
according to ycur judgment concerning 
her.” 

So Miss Morris could do nothing less than 
accept what was offered. 

Thyrza was an anxiety to her, more from 
the knowledge of her latent qualities than 
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from any which she showed. For, uncon- 
scious of the strict though kindly watch kept 
on her conduct, she continued to fulfil her 
duties in a very satisfactory manner. She 
was exacting sometimes, for power was too 
precious a thing to have in her hands for 
her—young as she was—to be always wise in 
the exercise of it. But she never went far 
beyond the mark. Certainly, she did not 
succeed in winning her pupils’ affection, but 
that did not trouble her; Sophy Chamber- 
laine was her friend, and she did not seek any 
other; as to Miss Morris, she looked upon 
her, only in the light of a possible stepping- 
stone to a more congenial sphere, and nothing 
else ; but then she was forced sometimes to 
own to herself that that was a great deal. 

Cousin Deborah struggled bravely against 
the feeling of sadness which belongs insepa- 
rably to the lengthening evenings of spring, 
and which this year made persistent efforts 
to take hold of her; but when summer had 
fairly set in, and the lilac blossoms and pink 
thorn had turned to dingy brown, while the 
roses were making up by their loveliness for 
the loss of any beauty faded before theirs, 
and the garden at the cottage was one sweet 
bewildering idea of perfume and bright tints, 
she recovered her spirits wonderfully. The 
holidays were drawing near, and then Thyrza 
would come home. 

But Thyrza did not come. In fact, nothing 
was farther from her intention. She accepted 
instead an invitation to go with the Chamber- 
laines to Scotland, which, considering all the 
life and fun they met with, was far more to 
her mind than seven long weeks at Walford. 

Neither did she go home at Christmas. 
Miss Thornton would not press her against 
her inclination, and as she wished to remain 
at the school, and Miss Morris also remained, 
there was nothing really to object to in this 
arrangement except the sinking of heart which 
it brought to cousin Deborah, and which, 
after all, was nothing fresh ; only it is a feel- 
ing to which long habit scarcely accustoms 
one. 

It went on like this for many holidays ; 
either Thyrza spent them at Mrs. .Chamber- 
laine’s, or took a temporary engagement with 
pupils, or stayed with Miss Morris, often to 
that good lady’s discomfort; for although 
nothing could be really found fault with in 
Thyrza’s conduct, she was a great anxiety ; 
and yet, deputy guardian as she was, she 
could not leave her to herself, so that when 
Thyrza stayed at the college she was obliged 
to stay too, and it was sometimes, to say the 
least of it, a great tie. 








“ After all, teaching in a school is very 
slow work,” said Thyrza one day to herself 
when she had been at the college three years. 
“T think I may as well try my wings and 
soar a little higher.” So she went into Miss 
Morris’s little room to communicate in more 
studied terms her intentions. 

“ And have you thought of anything ? have 
you any definite ideas ?” asked Miss Morris. 


“TI saw an advertisement in the Zimes |! 
this morning, which looks rather promising, | 
but I thought I would speak to you first | 


before taking any steps.” 

“Quite right. Yes, it looks promising, 
as you say, but would not you be wanted at 
once?” 

“T imagine so.” 

‘That would be rather awkward for me,” 
said Miss Morris ; “good teachers are not to 
be met with always just when one wants 
them. However, my dear, I should be sorry 
to hinder you, so if you like to call on the 
lady this afternoon you can; I shall be happy 
to do what I can for you.” 

Thyrza thanked her somewhat absently ; 
she thought Miss Morris’s tone a little patron- 
izing, and of course resented it. But she 
did not allow it to disturb her, and an hour 
or two afterwards presented herself before 
Mrs. Witherne as candidate for the post of 
governess to her three children. 

Everything looked plain and smooth sail- 
ing, only she found she would not be wanted 
at least for six weeks, which was not exactly 
to her mind ; for with the prospect of more 
liberty she felt that school work would be 
very tame. But she made the best of it, and 
a few days saw the negotiations completed, 
and Thyrza felt she had behaved well to 
some purpose. 

“I should like a little talk with you, my 
dear,” said Miss Morris, on the evening be- 
fore Thyrza left her; “can you come to my 
room during the evening?” 

“ Yes,” said Thyrza, scenting advice in the 
air, and not approving of it. 

However, she went to the small room 
where Miss Morris was accustomed to sit 
when not hard at work in the schoolroom 
with pupils, or at harder work still in the 
drawing-room with their relatives and friends. 
She was not exactly resting now, but that 
was nothing, she scarcely knew what rest 
meant ; and she had only snatched an hour 
from her books and letters because she felt it 
would be right to say a little to Thyrza. 

“We shall miss you very much,” she said 
kindly, and speaking perfect truth; but she 
could not add that she was personally sorry, 
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for she had not grown fonder of Thyrza 
ately. 

It was pleasant to feel she had made her- 
self of value, and Thyrza took the speech as 
only her due, for she had done her very best, 
though with no very high motive; but she 
did not think much of motives. 

“It will seem very strange at first,” she 
remarked, “so much quieter; different in 
every way.” 

There was a very long full stop. Miss 
Morris wished to give advice, and Thyrza 
was not exactly the person to whom it was 
easy to give it. But the lady of middle age 
felt it was absurd to be shy of speaking to a 
girl of twenty, so she began :— 

“TI wanted to say something to you about 
Miss Thornton. Do you not think it would 
be right to go and see her as soon as you 
have an opportunity ? it is so long since you 
were at home.” 

Thyrza sat perfectly still; her thick lips 
were set in a very decided pout, and her eyes 
flashed from beneath her black eyebrows, in- 
dignant at what she was pleased to consider 
impertinence. She was quite in ignorance 
of that call which Mr. Gibson had made so 
long ago, and of his revelation to Miss 
Morris ; neither did she know that she and 
Miss Thornton exchanged letters from time 
to time. All that vexed her was that Miss 
Morris, whom she had served so well, should 
presume to dictate to her ; and so she sat as 


| perfectly still as if no speech had been made 


which it would be right for her to answer. 

“You have not been home once since you 
came here, I think,” said Miss Morris, 
Thyrza’s reception of her first remark having 
the effect of rendering this stiffer than it had 
been, and feeling herself at a loss how to 
go on. ; 

“T have not been home,” said Thyrza, 
“nor do I wish to go; neither am I wanted. 
You do not know Miss Thornton, or you 
would scarcely suggest such a thing. She 
and I never agreed well, there was no sym- 
pathy between us, and I am not aware that 
there is likely to be any more now than there 
was when I left her, more than three and a 
half years ago. No possible good would 
come of a visit to her.” 

“ But it might be a comfort to her,” sug- 
gested Miss Morris. 

Thyrza’s lip curled scornfully, but this 
was all her reply. 

“You told me once that she was your 
guardian and had brought you up ; don’t you 
think you owe her a duty?” ventured Miss 
Morris. 

IX. 





“T believe that question, if it is a question, 
lies between Miss Thornton and me,” said 
Thyrza, who having secured from Miss 
Morris the recommendation she had all along 
had in view in serving her, was less careful 
now than she might have been two months 
ago, and spoke in a tone not quite consistent 
with their respective positions and age. But 
Miss Morris wished to be forbearing, and 
she did not resent her reply. 

“T can only say, my dear, that if I were 
in Miss Thornton’s place I should be very 
eager to see you after so long a separation ; 
and perhaps you might find the differences 
had diminished considerably during the time. 
Would it not be worth while to try?” 

“I do not think so. We were not made 
for each other. I am sure / am a great deal 
happier away from her than I was before. 
Most likely she feels the same.”’ 

“Then does she express no wish to see 
you?” 

“ Oh, she has wished it so often that I am 
tired ; but then I must tell you she is the 
weakest woman I ever saw; vain wishing is 
quite in her line.” 

Thus the girl, selfish and wilful, sat in 
judgment on the well-disciplined, chastened 
woman ; thus, with all the conceit of her 
youth, she looked down upon a nature which 
her own was too narrow to appreciate. Miss 
Morris felt roused to remonstrate. 

“If she were your mother you would 
scarcely speak of her in this manner,” she 
said ; “‘and she stands in the place of a mother 
to you. Surely you should have more respect 
for her.” 

“Oh, I could never respect any one so 
little as she is,” said Thyrza ; “she is not up 
to my shoulder; respect is out of the ques- 
tion.” 

“ Then you judge only by externals?” said 
Miss Morris, in spite of herself betrayed into 
a smile ; ‘do you measure all people by their 
height ?” 

“TI think it goes a very great way: one 
seldom meets with a strong will and a power- 
ful character in a little body,” said Thyrza. 

“ Napoleon and Alexander the Great, for 
instance,” said Miss Morris, drily. 

“Oh, of course there are exceptions to 
every rule.” 

“TI cannot agree with you as to the rule in 
this case, because I have seen little people 
very determined as well as tall ones; not 
that I have ever given the subject such deep 
consideration as you have evidently bestowed 
upon it. But it certainly is hard upon us less 
favoured mortals if all our influence depends 
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upon a bodily height we can never reach. 
That is a young notion of yours, my dear. 
which you will outgrow, I hope.” 

Thyrza felt she was being talked to, and 
did not like it at all ; but Miss Morris returned 
to the subject in hand. 

“ However much you and your kind friend 
may be at variance on some points, I am 
quite sure it would be right to go and see 
her. Now, my dear girl, I do not wish to 
find fault with you just as we are about to 
part, but I must tell you that I think you 
wrong, very wrong.” 

“I can’t help that,” said Thyrza, proudly. 

“Can you pray for her night and morning, 
and yet reconcile this prolonged absence to 
your conscience? I do not think you can.” 

Thyrza’s prayers were strictly matters of 
form, and her aunt Deborah was no more in 
her mind then than at other times. She saw 
no force in Miss Morris’s question, argu- 
mentative though it was, and she only said, 
“ I don’t see what that has to do with it.” 

it was like speaking to a stone wall. Miss 
Morris made one last effort, which was not 
exactly an appeal to Thyrza’s higher nature, 
but still she thought she might find a vulner- 
able part somewhere, so she tried again. 

“‘ Is Miss Thornton a person of property?” 

‘I believe so. I once heard (not from 
her, but from some one) that an old uncle 
left her—forty thousand, I think it was; and 
the house and some fields are hers I know.” 

“‘ Then who will inherit this property ?” 

“Oh, 7 shall, of course; in fact, she has 
told me as much. Besides, every one knows 
that she will leave it to me. I shall come 
in to everything without doubt.” 

“And could you possibly at her death 
take possession of her money and all belong- 
ing to her, knowing that during her life you 
had neglected what might have given her 
comfort? Supposing her a weak woman, 
which I do not believe her, surely her affection 
calls for some response on your part.” 

“She need not leave her money to me 
unless she likes,” said Thyrza, “ she is a free 
agent. I shall like it very well when it 
comes, I dare say, but I don’t ask her for it ; 
I cannot think ¢hat consideration can have 
any weight. I could never cringe and fawn for 
the sake of money ; it is not in me to do it.” 

“I am very glad of it; but that was not 
my meaning. So far, it seems you are sure 
of it; well, then, is it so difficult to be 
grateful ?” 

“Is it not possible to be grateful at a 
distance without sacrificing my life to her?” 
asked Thyrza. 








“Well, I do not understand such grati- 
tude,” said Miss Morris, feeling herself so 
intensely thankful to Miss Thornton for what 
she had done for her nephew, that she would 
have gone to the world’s end to serve her 
had that been meedful or possible, “ but I’m 
afraid it is useless to try to make you under- 
stand what I mean, so I will not detain 
you any longer. What time do you go 
to-morrow ?” 

“ By the 2.30 train.” 

“Very well. Now 
letters.” 

And Thyrza, feeling she was still mistress 
of the field, departed. 


I must write some 


CHAPTER IX. 


A WIDE sweep of sea with a picturesque 
coast, craggy, and covered mostly with furze 
and blackberry bushes on the left hand ; 
rounded hills on which sheep were feeding, 
and lower down white houses with green 
blinds, with a background of trees, and a low 
foreground of shining evergreens on her right, 
—this was the view which met Thyrza as the 


fly which had brought her from the station | 
turned into a road out of the village street; | 


a road more like a lane than anything else, 


with a high hedge on each side, under which || 


were primroses and daisies, the latter just 
closing the pink fringes of their golden eyes in 
the gathering twilight. A very peaceful pros- 
pect, and even Thyrza’s unappreciative eyes 
were pleased by the contrast with London 
dust and dinginess. She had parted from 
Miss Morris with no regretful feelings, and 
was all eagerness to begin her new life un- 
trammelled by the rules of a school. “It 
was too jog-trot an existence for me,” she said 
to herself, looking upon the future before her 
with undoubted faith in its power to bring 
her all she wanted; and she was building 
castles in the air without any misgivings, when 
the fly stopped before one of the prettiest 
of the white houses halfway up the rising 
ground. 

A very neat parlourmaid showed her up- 
stairs into a room the very perfection of 
comfort, with windows looking out upon the 
sea, and with a nearer prospect of budding 
trees and hedgerows, and grey cottages with 
warm red roofs. Inside the house seemed 
very still, and she wondered that no one had 
come to welcome her; and. accustomed to 
think much of her own importance, was quite 


ready to resent this when, after a tap at the | 


door, Mrs. Witherne came in. 


She was a gentle-looking widow, perhaps a' | 
| 
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little over thirty, with a sweet smile and 
sad, quiet eyes, looking rather as if some light 
had been quenched in them than as if it had 
never existed. 

“TI hope you have had a good journey,” 
she said in a kind tone, holding Thyrza’s 
hand in hers, and looking into her face. 


“A very good journey, thank you. And 
what a lovely place this is!” 
“Yes, we are very fond of it. I hope you 


will soon feel at home with us ; the children 
are all anxiety to see you. They will show 
you all the walks, and be so delighted to have 
a companion. I have been obliged to keep 
them very quiet lately on account of Colonel 
Baird, but he is better now.” 

Thyrza wished very much to know who 
Colonel Baird was, but of course could not 
ask. Mrs. Witherne was a person with 
whom no one would dream of taking a 
liberty, and so Thyrza felt. She only asked 
when she should see the children. 

“They are waiting for you now in the 
school room. The dinner-bell will ring 
directly, and then you will have time to make 
acquaintance before coming into the drawing- 
room.” 

“IT am quite ready now,” said Thyrza, and 
then she went with Mrs. Witherne down a 
long passage, at the end of which was a door, 
and from within came a sound of voices as 
Mrs. Witherne opened it. 

“‘ Grace, come and shake hands with Miss 
Bryant;” and Thyrza was greeted shyly by 
an awkward-looking girl of ten, with high 
shoulders, and a face apparently all nose. 
There were two other childeen in the room, 
a boy of seven who was seated on the table 
at first, but scrambled down at a look from 
his mother, and a little fairy-looking girl of 
five, with soft light hair, and a face very much 
like her mother’s. 

“ Now, my dears, I shall leave Miss Bry- 
ant with you, and you must all be very quiet 
and good. Draw that chair to the fire, 
Harold,—and get a footstool, Grace, and let 
Miss Bryant have her tea in peace.” 

Thyrza was not easily put out of counte- 
nance ; but still, when Mrs. Witherne had left 
her, and she sat at tea with Harold’s great 
eyes fixed upon her, she was inclined to wish 
he would not stare so ; and it was very stupid 
of that girl so strangely misnamed Grace to 
sit as if uttering a word were quite beyond 
her power. 

“Was your father an officer?” asked Har- 
old presently, not taking his eyes from her 
face. 


The question might be flattering in one 


sense, but it was rather confusing, at least, so 
Thyrza thought, and the colour rushed to her 
face in a way which made her very angry. 
There was nothing for it but to answer coolly, 
“No; what makes you ask that?” 

“I was only wondering. I like soldiers ; 
I’m going to be a soldier some day; in the 
Guards, you know.” 

Thyrza appeared duly impressed by the 
announcement, and the boy went on. 

“Uncle Charles isn’t in the Guards, but 
he’s very jolly, for all that.” 

Thyrza did not care particularly to know 
about uncle Charles, so she said nothing. 

‘“‘He’s better now, you know,” went on 
Harold, unheeding her silence, “ but he can’t 
walk straight. I'd rather be wounded in 
battle than get hurt by being pitched out of | 
of a dog-cart, wouldn't you ?” 

“ If I were a soldier I should certainly.” 

“ He hurt his head,” said Grace, almost as 
if she had had a struggle with herself before 
getting the words out. 

“Very much?” -asked Thyrza. 

“Yes; he’s hada fever since, and all his 
hair is gone,” said Harold. 

“ But he wears a wig,” said the smallest 
child, as if she felt that made up for a good 
deal. 

“ But that does not prevent him from 
walking straight, does it?” said Thyrza, glad 
to lead away from the question of her own 
parentage. 

The children laughed, Harold in great 
glee, and it was some little time before he 
could explain that “he got his right leg 
smashed, you know.” 

“Oh dear, that was very sad.” 

‘But he’s much better now,” said Grace ; 
“he walked down to the beach this morn- 


ing.” 

It was evident that Colonel Baird and 
uncle Charles were one and the same person, 
aad Thyrza showed a little more interest in 
the conversation, and did her best to avoid its 
returning to the subject of Harold’s first re- 
mark. 

After tea she sat in the easy chair, with 
Harold perched upon one arm of it, and 
Grace asked if lessons would begin to-morrow 
morning, or whether, as had been the case on 
the arrival of a former governess, they were 
to have the first day free. 

“Wel]l, perhaps to-morrow the best thing 
will be to get, everything in order for the next 
day. What lessons do you learn ?” she asked, 
turning to the little girl. 

“She doesn’t know her letters yet,” said 
Harold, contemptuously. 
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“ What is your name?” asked Thyrza. 

* Blanche.” 

“And you don’t know your letters? that is 
very shocking,” and Thyrza looked so very 
much as if she thought it so, that Blanche 
coloured and looked down. 

In the drawing-room afterwards the child- 
ren and Colonel Baird made a great deal of 
noise round his sofa while Mrs. Witherne and 
Thyrza talked ; and as the children and their 
studies formed the staple subject of their con- 
versation, the new governess began to grow 
weary, and to wish that a little of the attention 
given by the handsome uncle to Harold and 
his sisters could have been diverted to her. 

All that she gathered that evening was, 
that Harold was very fond of argument and 
reasoning ; that Grace had excellent abilities, 
but was very shy ; and that Blanche required 
a great deal of sympathy and tact ; so that 
Thyrza had a rather wearied idea of things in 
general when she went to bed. 

The next day was spent in arranging books 
and making out a plan of lessons, varied by a 
long stroll on the beach in the middle of the 
day, and a shorter one in the lanes in the 
evening. 

On the next morning work was to begin in 
earnest. 

Anxious to commence at once according to 
line and rule, Thyrza forbade any talking 
but what was necessary, and, glad to see she 
had made an impression, began with teaching 
Blanche her letters while Grace and Harold 
wrote. 

“ When I’m a man,” began Harold. 

“Silence !” from Miss Bryant. 

An impatient jerk, and finally a kick at the 
table from the leg which seemed as if swing- 
ing backwards and forwards were the limit of 
its capabilities, showed the boy’s feelings at 
this rebuke. 

“ Hush, Harold ! that will never do.” 

“ Grace, how you are stooping! sit up, my 
dear.” 

An order difficult to obey, for Grace pulled 
herself upright with a violent effort, and 
then subsided into her normal condition. 

“How very stupid you are, Blanche! I 
have told you six times at the very least that 
that letter is B, and you will persist in calling 
it K.” 

Blanche burst into tears. 

“* Miss Bryant.” 

“Well, Harold, what is it?” 

“Do you really think Job was as patient 
as he is made out to be?” 

“Of course. Don’t ask foolish questions.” 
“ But, I say, you know——” 


“ Now, Harold, this will not do. Have you 
finished that copy?” 

“ Nearly: I have done three lines out of 
seven.” 

“That is not half yet ; and oh the blots! 
Grace, you are stooping again. And don’t 
look like that when you are found fault with ; 
you must learn to take reproof amiably. Now 
Blanche, I can have no temper. What is 
that letter?” 

“* B-e-e-e-e,” with a long-drawn sob. 

** And what is that ?” 

After a great deal of consideration Blanche 
announced her conviction that the letter was 
R, which answer had the effect of making 
Thyrza wonder whether or not it would be 
advisable to give her a shake. 

“ Now find out all the B's on this page.” 

“ T’m tired,” said Blanche. 

“Oh, that has nothing in the world to do 
with it. Goon, and don’t be naughty.” 





“T’m not naughty.” 
“ Don’t tell stories, my dear ; you are very 
naughty indeed.” 

“‘T don’t tell stories.” 

*‘ Now, Blanche, if I have any more of this 
nonsense you must be punished. You ave 
naughty, and you /ave told a story ; because 
you cannot possibly be tired, it is quite silly 
to say so.” 

Whereupon Blanche began to cry again, 
and Harold told her not to make such “a 
row.” 

“T cannot allow you to use slang, Harold.” | 
“T didn’t, did I?” 
* What do you call ‘a row’ if not slang?” | 
“Oh, bother! Miss Smith never found 
fault with things of that sort.” 

** Don’t quote Miss Smith to me ; go on 
with your copy.—Now, Blanche, will you or 
will you not be good ?” 

Blanche made a violent effort, and recog- 
nised two or three obnoxious B’s ; after which 
she was released, and allowed to pursue the 
comparatively soothing employment of copy- 
ing figures on her slate. 

Having struggled through his copy, Harold 
read a chapter in English history, in the course 
of which he freely vented such epithets as he 
thought proper and suitable to the various 
personages figuring in the same, and began to 
argue about Perkin Warbeck till Thyrza was 
at her wits’ end to know how to silence him. 
She was not fond of going into things, and 
took it for granted that historical affairs had 
been settled once for all; what was the good 
of raking them up again? she thought. 

“It’s very funny, you know,” said Harold ; 
“people look at things from different points, 
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at least so uncle Charles says. Now I’ve one 
history where it pitches into Cromwell like 
fun, and says King Charles was a saint and a 
martyr, and all that sort of thing ; and in the 
other it says Cromwell was-one of the best 
men that ever lived, and Charles no great 
shakes after all.” 

“IT am quite sure it does not say anything 
so vulgar as that.” 

* As what?” 

** As no great shakes.’ ” 

“Oh, well, but you know what it means.” 

Thyrza was constrained to own that she 
did. 

“All right, then. Well, then, one book 
makes out that George the Third was the 
greatest boon to England that a nation ever 
had, and the other only says he was a jolly 
old duffer, or something of that sort.” 

“Hush, Harold! I really cannot allow 
such talk.—How are you writing that French 
exercise, Grace? Pretty well; but what a 
mistake in the terminations! Do you know 
what conjugation this is ?” 

Grace was all at sea on the subject, and 
Thyrza spent a quarter of an hour in expla- 
nations, glad to be released for a while from 
Harold’s tiresome questions. He was work- 
ing sums now in a rule which he knew, so that 
there was comparative peace. But by the 
time Grace had grasped the sense of what 
she had to do, Blanche and Harold had 
finished their several occupations, and were 
on her hands again. 

It was not, perhaps, a very easy thing to 
provide instruction of different kinds for all 
three ; and Thyrza, who had been used to 
give lessons always in class, where the capa- 
cities of one and all must be stretched to 
a certain line, and where scant mercy was 
shown to those who unfortunately came short 
of it, found this teaching quite another thing, 
and was very glad when noon, the hour of 
release, arrived. She had never accustomed 
herself to adaptation to the minds she was 
supposed to cultivate, and felt herself now 
sadly at a loss. However, Harold was off 
her hands as soon as he was on the beach, 
and the little girls played together, so that 
when lunch-time came she was in better 
humour with all three. 

Mrs. Witherne forbore to ask questions so 
early, having seen Blanche’s little tear-stained 
face as she was going up to be dressed for 
her walk. She knew Harold was apt to stray 
away from the point in question to argue 
about something which puzzled him, and she 
was aware that her brother had not made him 


but she hoped Miss Bryant would be patient 
and looked at her to see if she could judge by 
her expression. 

Her face was animated and pleasant enough 
now, for Colonel Baird was talking to her on 
some topic of general interest, and she liked 


swers. Mrs. Witherne could gather nothing 
of what she wanted to know from the present 
aspect of her face, and devoted herself to the 
little girls. 

“Come for your music lesson in a quarter 
of an hour, Grace,” said Miss Bryant as they 
left the dining-room, and the little girls ran 
after their mamma. 

“Yes, I'll come.” 

“ But a quarter of an hour passed, then half 
an hour, and Grace did not present herself, 
so Thyrza went to summon her. She found 
her seated in one of the windows of the upper 
passage, absorbed in a fairy tale. 

“My dear Grace, what do you mean by 
this?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Bryant, I 
quite forgot,—and my book was so inte- 
resting.” ; 

“It was very rude to keep me waiting ; 
don’t you know that?” 

“Ves; I’m really very sorry, I am in- 
deed. Oh, let me see ; this is my last piece,” 
as she turned over hurriedly the very untidy 
contents of a music-case. 

“T don’t want your piece, Where are your 
studies?” 

“T think they are all torn. Oh, here’s a 
leaf, and here are ever so many more. Miss 
Smith did mend the stupid old book once, 
but it looks rather queer now, doesn’t it ?” 

Thyrza turned over the loose leaves, and 
succeeded in finding some few studies that 
were not torn. She set them up on the desk, 
and Grace, with trembling fingers, began to 

lay. 

¥ She was very nervous,—frightened to a 
degree which would have seemed pitiful to 
any sympathizing person. But Thyrza did 
not know what nervousness meant ; it was all 
stupidity or obstinacy, she said, and Grace, 
who was guilty of neither the one nor the 
other, felt the injustice, and grew more ner- 
vous than ever. 

“This is terrible!” said Thyrza at last. 
“ Now go through that study again.” 

Grace tried. She knew the study perfectly, 
and could have played it well enough alone ; 
but with Miss Bryant sitting so straight and 
tall and dark beside her, like one of the 
Furies, playing it properly was out of the 





more tractable since they had been together ; 











question. Her fingers turned cold and damp, 


his notice, and was at no loss with her an- |. 
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the keys seemed stiff, all the notes danced 
before her in a mad whirl, and finally she 
burst into tears. 

“Don’t be so childish,” said Thyrza, se- 
verely. “I really never saw two such babies 
as you and Blanche ; it is quite absurd. It 
would be much better to try and improve 
than to cry in that foolish manner.” 

Poor Grace did her best, but she failed, and 
felt herself in dreadful disgrace as she left the 
piano,—on the first day,too! The child had 
a tender heart and conscience, and was very 
miserable. This condition was in itself an 
annoyance to Thyrza; she was not in the 
habit of feeling anything deeply, and though 
she would have been very angry had her 
scolding made no impression, she was very 
vexed at seeing the object of her indignation 
in tears. It was a bad beginning for the 
afternoon’s work; but Blanche was absent, 
and it was a comfort to know she was not old 
enough for school twice a day; it was suffi- 
ciently tiresome as it was. 

“ You shall write some dictation, Harold,” 
said Thyrza, when she had captured him at 
last, for he was hunting Blanche up and down 
the passages, and did not feel any desire for 
study. 

“ All right.” 

It was far from all right, to judge by the 
specimen of orthography shown to Thyrza at 
the expiration of half an hour. The spelling 
was, in fact, quite unique, and wanting the 
sense of humour which would have made her 
smile, Miss Bryant was only angry with the 
stupidity, as she thought it, of her pupil. 

“What spelling! paper spelt peighpour,— 
what could you be thinking of?” 

“Why, that’s the right way, isn’t it?” 

** Of course not.” 

“Well, you spell neighbour that way, and 
paper as good as rhymes with it, only you 
want p’s instead of b’s.” 

“Tt is quite wrong, at any rate.” 

“‘ But why is it wrong?” 

“T cannot waste time in argument,” said 
Thyrza ; “it is wrong because it is wrong,— 
surely that is enough.” 

“That’s only a woman’s reason,” said 
Harold, audaciously. 

“How dare you speak to me in that way, 
Harold !” 

The word “ dare” roused all the soldier- 
spirit in the boy. 

“Dare! oh, I’d dare anything. I only 
spoke the truth.” 

“But it was very rude,” said Grace, in a 
low voice. 


Harold, in such a different tone that Thyrza 
was mollified, and said no more about the 
reason of spelling “ paper” in the orthodox 
manner. 

The dictation exercise was so full of mis- 
takes that correction was hopeless. Silently 
resolving to give him something of a more 
rudimentary kind next time, Thyrza thought 
it would be well to sound him further as to 
his grammatical knowledge, and asked him 
to tell her the past participles of various 
verbs. 

The lesson went on in this fashion,— 

“Walk ?” 

* Walked.” 

“ Preach?” 

“ Praught.” 

“ How absurd! Now think, Harold, the 
past participle of the verb ‘ to preach.’” 

“ Praught, it must be; you say teach— 
taught ; then of course it stands to reason it’s 
preach—praught.” 

“T never saw such ignorance !” 

“But, Miss Bryant, now do tell me why 
one should be different from the other? I 
really can’t get on if I don’t know the reasons 
of things.” 

He was not saying it only to worry her, 
but because he was of such an argumentative 
turn of mind that it really fretted him not to 
find the why and wherefore of everything 
that puzzled him. 

Thyrza got out of her difficulty in a way 
open to every native of our beloved island, 
by saying that the language was very irregu- 
lar, and there were exceptions to all rules. 

“It’s the stupidest old language, then, on 
the face of the earth. What’s the good of 
grammar I should like to know ?” 

Thyrza had no scholarly love for digging 
deep down for the roots of words, or she 
would have been overjoyed to meet with such 
a mind as Harold’s. 

Cousin Deborah, who had always had a 
great fancy for studying the formation of 
language, had tried her best, when teaching 
Thyrza, to imbue her with the same spint, 
but all in vain. Certainly she had lived long 
enough in the atmosphere of lessons to be 
able to tell, without much trouble to herself, 
whether many words in ordinary use were 
derived from the Greek or from the Latin, 
but as to taking pleasure in tracing them to 
their source, that was entirely another thing. 
She was vexed with the little boy for his 
pertinacious inquiries, and the more he asked 
the more she turned a deaf ear to his ques- 
tions, and in her own mind longed for the 
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the most part, docility and stupidity were 
synonymous terms. 

She could hear lessons, and correct exer- 
cises, and keep excellent order, but she was 
quite ignorant of the first principles of the 
art of teaching, though to have told her so 
would have been a dangerous experiment. 

So, as the days went on, she allowed 
Harold to write phind, and phriend, and 
snuphers, and instead of explaining his mis- 
takes, contented herself with drawing her pen 
with a very deliberate dash through the 
offending words, and making him write them 
out an endless number of times, whereby she 
tired him instead of herself, which she had 
not a doubt was the right thing to do. 

She was becoming disenchanted. Her 
present life was not what she had expected 
itto be. The three children gave her more 
trouble than she had had with the whole 
school before, and, crowning impertinence 
and vexation of all, Mrs. Witherne evidently 
looked to her to help in amusing them out of 
school hours. It was bad enough to have 
them to teach, but to make dolls’ clothes for 
Blanche, or advise Grace in the sowing and 
planting of her little garden, was rather too 
much, 

She had been engaged to teach them, not 
to play with them, and she was a very Shy- 
lock in keeping to the letter of the bond. 

“ Here’s an awful cram——I mean, 
what a big story!” said Harold one morn- 
ing, brought to order in the middle of his 
sentence by one glance of Miss Bryant’s eye; 
“it says here, ‘Nothing in the economy of 
nature is ever lost,’ and that’s a story, if ever 
there was one. I lost my pocket knife three 
weeks ago, and can’t find it anywhere. I 
wish the old muffs would write truth.” 

A deeper mind than Thyrza’s would have 
shown the child the writer’s meaning, would 
have bidden him notice how the drops of 
rain, falling into earth or sea from the clouds, 
were not lost, but silently drawn up again in 
mist or vapour, so that the upper fountains of 
water should be constantly replenished ; or 
would have shown him how the dead leaves, 
sinking into the soft mould, were far from 
lost even when all trace of original substance 
was gone, but that the trees and plants ab- 
sorbed into their juices the essence of the 
decaying things to reproduce it again in such 
form as was meet in the eyes of the great 
Author of life. 

She knew all this in a kind of careless, in- 
different way, but did not value her know- 
ledge as the key to a great and wonderful 
mystery, which in reverent hands would 





unfold so much to the young asking spirit» 
baffled in its contest with what seemed only 
dry, soul-less words. 

But she was neither intellectual nor re- 
ligious, and was far enough removed from 
kindred to those minds combining both 
qualities, and to whom the study of nature 
gives boundless pleasure. 

So the child’s false impression was left 
uncontradicted, and he was told to attend to 
his lessons, and not ask absurd questions 
about what did not concern him. The con- 
sequence was, on his part a dogged indif- 
ference to the task before him, with a sharper 
and more decided tone on the part of his 
so-called teacher, so that the atmosphere of 
the schoolroom was anything but that of 
peace. 

“T can’t stand this much longer,” said 
Thyrza to herself, after a month with her new 
pupils ; so that very morning on which she 
came to this conclusion, it being rainy at 
noon, and a walk out of the question, she 
left the children to their own devices, and 
presented herself before their mother, pre- 
pared to lodge a complaint against them. 

The expression of her face was ominous, 
and not lost upon Mrs. Witherne, who was, 
however, not in the habit of condemning at 
once without making inquiry ; so she invited 
Thyrza to a seat, and prepared to listen with 
a mind as impartial as could be under the 
circumstances. 

**T don’t know what to do with the 
children,” said Thyrza; “they are so very 
stupid.” 

Now no mother, however stupid herself, 
likes to be told that her children are so, and 
Mrs. Witherne was far from stupid. But 
something in the face of the girl before her 
made her inclined to be patient, and she 
said kindly,— 

‘“‘T am very sorry you find them so ; I can- 
not say I think them so myself.” 

“Mothers never do,” said Thyrza, who 
was utterly devoid of tact, and, it may be 
added, of native politeness. 

“No, we are apt to be partial, I know; but 
tell me some case in point, and if I can help 
you I will.” 

“Grace’s music is something fearful. I 
really don’t know what to do with her.” 

“She is very nervous, I know.” 

*‘ Oh, I don’t believe in nerves.” 

“Do you not? I hope you may never be 
forced to do so by experience.” 

Mrs Witherne smiled as she said this, and 
Thyrza went on. 

“ It is ridiculous for a child of her age to 
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get such fancies into her head. She plays|do that too. Still, we ought to respect a 
well enough when I am out of the room, but | child’s desire for knowledge, when the desire 
the moment I open the door it is one con-| is not in itself wrong. I donot think Harold 
fused jumble, very trying to any one with a | ever asks for the mere sake of asking.” 
musical ear.” | Thyrza was doubtful about that. She was 
Thyrza said this very much as if Mrs. inclined to think. he did ; and then objected 
Witherne were herself devoid of the posses-| to his desire to learn from a little work on 
sion of an ear, but her only reply was— | geology which his uncle had given him, say- 
“Do you scold or encourage Grace about | ing she thought he ought to master the art of 
it?” | spelling before taking up anything so dry as 
“Oh, I scold, of course, because it is | science. 
evidently done on purpose. It would make; “ Harold will not find it dry, I think ; and 
no difference to me whether I played alone | spelling will come to him in time, perhaps ; 
or before the Queen ; why should it?” it did to me, I know. But suppose you hold 
She was evidently deficient in comprehen-! out a lesson in geology as an inducement to 
sion on this point, so Mrs. Witherne forbore | him in overcoming his other difficulties.” 
to argue it; she remarked instead,— | Thyrza was of a very uncompromising turn 
“Perhaps if you encouraged her a little of mind. She held that he ought to learn 
she might do better. She has a very humble | because it was right ; in other words, because 
opinion of her own powers, and it would help | she ordered him to do so, and rather scouted 
her to be told she cou/d play.” | the idea of holding out a reward, but after 
“She must know that herself, without|a while consented to make the attempt. 
telling.” | Thentheshortcomings of poorlittle Blanche 
“Probably, to a certain extent; but she} were discussed, Thyrza saying she thought 
has a high standard of perfection, and is not | her very sulky. 
easily satisfied with anything she does. It) “There I cannot agree with you. But I 
would help her to show you believed in her | own it is trying, the having to say over and 
possession of ability.” over again the same thing ; but still she is 
“ Would not that make her conceited?” | improving, I think.” 
Mrs. Witherne shook her head. | She knows all her letters, but that is all.” 
“I don’t think you quite understand; ‘That is the first step accomplished. I 
Grace,” she said. “Conceit is not a fault}know it needs much patience,” added Mrs. 
of hers, but discontent is. Now if you give | Witherne, kindly, “ and if we lack it naturally 
her a little hope, it will help her to get rid of | teaching is the greatest possible help in cul- 
this failing. Do you understand?” 'tivating it; I mean both active and passive 
Thyrza felt that Grace was getting all the/ patience,—that which helps us to keep still, 
sympathy, and turned to the consideration of| and that which helps us to go on; don’t you 
Harold’s sins against her as a field whereon| find it so?” 
she must be conqueror. “I am not naturally impatient,” said 
“Yes, I know he has an inquiring mind,| Thyrza. “I can always get on with pupils 
and I know also that his questions are apt to! who are neither obstinate nor stupid.” 
worry one sometimes, when one’s mind is not; ‘“ You {are certainly very. blind, whatever 
free to attend to them. But then I always|else you may be,” thought Mrs, Witherne, 
think we should be very reverent indeed with | but she said nothing, remembering the dim- 
a child, and put things of less moment aside ness of her own mental vision at the age of 
in order to help him. It may cost us a little | twenty. 
at the time, but afterwards we are amply, In rushed Harold to ask his mother a ques- 
repaid.” 'tion, and Thyrza left ; the only present result 
“‘He asks such very absurd questions to herself of the interview being the convic- 
sometimes.” |tion in her own mind that Mrs. Witherne was 
“Does he? Well, I think we elders often | as stupid as her children. 
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